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THE RELIGION OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


By STEPHEN D, PEET. 


We have undertaken in this chapter to give a map of the re- 
ligion of the Mound-builders. To some it may seem to be a 
Utopian scheme, only based upon speculation, but we maintain 
that the effort is not only useful in giving us more definite con- ° 
ceptions of the different phases of that religion, but in reality is 
_correct in its classification. The following particulars will show 
this: 1. The religious systems in the map correspond to the ethnic 
divisions of the Mound-builders’ territory which we have already 
made. These divisions indicate that there were different races 
occupying different districts, and the present view not only con- 
firms this, but indicates that the races had systems of religion 
which were distinct and different from one another. 2. The 
classification of the religious system corresponds with that of the 
works and relics, and so proves that the religious cult had much 
to do in giving them their special characteristics. 3. The map 
shows that there was a progress in the religious cult which 
corresponded to the other lines of progress made by the Mound- 
builders. The different stages of progress may be recognized 
in each district as we pass over the Mound-builders’ territory. 

4. The different phases of nature worship given by this map 
have been recognized among historic races. We maintain that 
they really originated among prehistoric races, Some of these 
are rude and primitive, but they wonderfully illustrate the sys- 
tems that prevailed in ancient times, and help us to understand 
the origin and growth of the different historic faiths. They seem 
to be mere superstitions and unregulated fancies of rude savages; 
but in them we find the beginnings of that extensive system 
which grew into so many elaborate faiths and forms. Weare thus 
brought to the threshold of a great mystery and in the midst o 
a deep problem, the whole field of comparative religions having 
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suddenly opened before our vision, and the relation of man’s 
religion to his environment rising like a mountain in the back- 
ground. 

5. There was evidently a supra-naturalism among the native 
races, which was dim and shadowy, but as, among the Mound- 
builders, it embodied itself in the relics and in the earth-works 
it becomes an object of study, and so we may define each phase 
by referring to these material forms. We do not claim that any 
one system was exclusive of all others, for the systems are often 
mingled together; yet there was such a predominance of one 
over the other that we may take the map as a fair picture of the 
different systems. The complications are, to be sure, numerous 
and the tokens varied, but the geographical divisions separate 
them sufficiently so we may actually decide what the character- 
istics of each cult was. 

6. The divisions in the map correspond with the divisions of 
various Indian tribes or races, which are known to have inhab- 
ited the country at the time of the opening of history, thus 
showing that there were ethnic causes that produced the differ- 
ent systems of religion among them. There is a wonderful 
correspondence between the systems which prevailed in the 
modern Indian and the mound-building period, showing that the 
native races were affected by their surroundings. 


The religious sentiment was strong aimong the native races of 
America. It seems to have manifested itself in different ways in * 
different localities, showing that it was everywhere subject to 
the influence of climate, soil, scenery, and physical surround- 
ings. It largely partook of the character of nature worship, but 
obeyed the law of natural development. If we take a map of 
the continent and ‘draw lines across it, somewhat correspond- 
ing to the lines of latitude, we will find that this map not only 
represents the different climates and occupations, but the re- 
ligions of the aborigines. What is more, these different religions 
will embrace nearly all of those systems which have been 
ascribed to nature worship: Shamanism prevailing among the 
ice fields of the north; animism having its chief abode in the 
forest belt; totemism, its chief sway among the hunter tribes 
that inhabited the country near the chain of the great lakes; 
serpent worship in the middle district; sun worship among the 
southern tribes, and an advanced stage of the nature worship 
among the civilized races of the southwest. 


7. In reference to the geography of the religion of the Mound- 
builders, we conclude that the key is found in the physical envi- 
ronment. If among them there was a system illustrating the 
stages through which religion passes on its way to the higher 
historic faiths, this corresponded to the grades of social status, 
progress and geographical districts among the Mound-builders, 
and is to be studied in the material relics and tokens which are 
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to be found in the different districts. The picture which is pre- 
sented by the larger map is concentrated into a smaller compass, 
the different forms of nature worship having embodied themselves 
in the works and relics of this mysterious people. Here then 
we have a schedule by which we may classify the different sys- 
tems as they appear before us. Recognizing the various aborig- 
nal religions in the different districts, we find in them the various 
phases of nature worship, and so can follow that worship through 
its different stages. 

The order of succession in the line of growth, would be about 
as follows: We find a trace of animism predominating among 
the wild tribes, which consisted in giving a soul to everything, 
but this prevailing among the Mound-builders led them to take 
great care in erecting burial mounds and in deposittng relics in 
them. 

The same animal worship that led the native tribes to the recog- 





Fig. 1—Mound on the Iowa River. 


nition of the animals as their divinities led the Mound-builders 
to erect animal effigies on the soil. The system of sun worship 
which led the agriculturist to regard the sun as his great divinity 
would lead the Mound-builders to embody the sun symbols in 
their works. The system which led the civilized races to erect 
vast pyramids of stones and consecrate shrines to the sun divin- 
ity on the summit, induced the Mound-builders to erect their 
earth-works in the shape of the pyramids and place images upon 
the summits. These different phases of nature worship only 
illustrate the law of parallel development, a law which prevailed 
in prehistoric tribes as well as in historic, We are, however, to 
remember that there are no hard and fast lines by which these 
systems were separated, for they were blended together every- 
where, the only difference being that one system was more prom- 
inent than the other. We take the different districts and learn 
from the works and relics that these embodied the religions of 
the Mound-builders, but at the same time see the shading of one 
into the other, and avoid making the divisions arbitrary. 

I. Let us takethe system of animism. This, in the larger field 
and among the living races, was the religion of the savages and 
belonged to the lowest stages of human development. Ani- 
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mism prevailed among the Mound-builders. Among them it 
was also the lowest form of religion. Remains of it are, to be 
sure, occasionally seen among the higher stages, but it was, 
nevertheless, a superstition of the savages. The essence of ani- 
mism consisted in ascribing a soul to everything, and making 
the soul of material things about as important as the human 
soul. The savage, when he buried the body of the dead, depos- 
ited the various belongings with the body, for he thought that 
the spirit would use the weapons and relics in the land of the 
shades. With the Mound-builders the same superstition pre- 
vailed, but with them it was often the custom to break the relics 
in order to let out the soul. It was to the same superstition 
that chambers and vaults, resembling the houses and tents of 
the chiefs, were left in the center of the mounds and that the 
bodies were placed inside these vaults. The thought was that 
the spirit remained ; every individual having a double lodge, one 
before death and the other to remain inhabited after death. 

We give a series of cuts which illustrate the points referred 
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Fig. 2.—Mound near East Dubuque. 


to. It will be noticed that in each of these the mound contains 
a chamber, and in the chamber are skeletons, and with the 
skeletons are relics which were used in the life-time; the idea 
being that the soul needed the same after death. The first 
figure (see Fig. 1) illustrates a mound situated on the Iowa 
River, a region where hunter races are known to have lived; 
in this mound is a stone vault having the shape of an arch, and in 
the vault a single skeleton, sitting, with a pottery vessel by its 
side. The next (see Figs. 2 and 5) represents a mound situated 
on a high bluff on the Mississippi River in East Dubuque. In 
this mound was a cell divided into three apartments; in the 
central apartment were eiglit skeletons sitting in a circle, while 
in the center of the circle was a drinking vessel made of a sea 
shell; the other cells are said to have contained chocolate-colored 
dust, which had a very offensive odor. The whole chamber 
was covered with a layer of poles or logs, above which were 
several layers of cement, made partly of lime. Another figure 
‘(see Fig. 3) represents a burial mound containing a chamber, in 
the bottom of which were several skeletons, a top covering of 
sand, a layer of clay, a layer of hard clay mixed with ashes, 
and a layer of mortar over the bones. This mound was in 
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Crawford County, Wisconsin, in the region of the effigy mounds. 
Another figure (see Fig. 4) represents a chambered mound in 
Missouri. The vault in this mound was rectangular, and was 
built and was laid up with stones very much like a modern build- 
ing, but has a passage-way at the side which reminds us of the 
European cists or dolmens. It is a remarkable specimen ot the 
handiwork of the Mound-builders. Whether these different 
chambers or vaults can be regarded as representing the houses 
of the Mound-builders is a question; but the fact that they are 
in the burial mounds, and so many of them contain relics and 
remains, would indicate that such was the case. 

We have said that burial mounds of hunter tribes were gener- 
ally stratified. We find, however, chambered mounds containing 
pottery vessels near the heads, as though there was an association 
of the spirit with the vessel. We find also groups of lodge 
circles on the sites of villages, but within the circles are bodies 
and relics, giving the idea that they were buried within the lodge. 
It was the custom of certain tribes to bury the body on the very 
spot where life had departed. The tent and its furniture and 
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Fig. 3.—Mound in Crawford County, Wisconsin. 


equipments were either burned or removed, but the body re- 
mained where it was. May we not ascribe these lodge circles 
to the same superstition? It was the custom, also, of other 
tribes to bury the body in the very attitude which it assumed in 
“articulo mortis”. May not this explain the peculiar attitude of 
some of the bodies found in the tops of the mounds, where the 
face rests upon the hands, the body on the sides with the knees 
drawn to the chin? It was the custom of the Dakota tribes to 
remove the sod and expose the soil for the sacred rites of cer- 
tain feasts, as the Master of Life was supposed to dwell in the 
soil. The sacred pipes and other ensblems were placed near 
the fresh earth, as if to be offered to the spirit which dwelt there. 
May not this same superstition, that the soul or spirit of life was 
in the soil, account for the burial customs which were embodied 
in the mound? The same punctillious care over the details of 
burial was observed in prehistoric times that is now seen in the 
sacred ceremonies of the modern historic tribes. We cannot 
dwell upon this subject, but, doubtless, if we understood the cus- 
toms of the Mound-builders better, we should find that there 
was not a single item which did not have its special significance. 
Great variety is, to be sure, manifested in the burial mounds. 
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- Some Tontain relics, the very relics which had been used during 
the life of the deceased; the bodies of children being covered 
with bone beads, the very beads that had been worn as neck- 
laces and wristlets; the bodies of warriors being attended by the 
arrows, axes, spear heads, badges, gorgets and ornaments which 

they had carried through life; the bodies 
of chiefs being attended with pipes, spool 
ornaments, pearl beads and many other 
precious relics, which were their personal 
belongings. Vases filled with sweetmeats 
were sometimes buried near the children; 
pottery vessels and domestic utensils near 
the heads of females, and brooding orna- 
ments or bird-shaped relics, used as the 
signs of maternity. Even tender fabrics, 
such as cloth woven from hemp, feather 
robes, coverings, made from the hair of 
the rabbit, delicate needles made from 
bone and copper, spool ornaments made from wood, covered with 
copper or silver; in fact, all articles that made up the toilet of 
women or furnished equipments for men, or were playthings of 
children, were deposited at times in the mounds, not as offerings 
to the sun divinity, nor the serpent or fire, but as gifts or pos- 
sessions to which the spirit of the dead had a right. 


II. We now come to the second form of nature worship. This 
prevailed chiefly among the Mound-uilders, though we some- 
times recognize it among living tribes. It is the system of animal 
worship—the normal cult ot hun- : 
ter tribes. According to this 
system animals were frequently 
regarded as divinities. They «% 
were the ancestors of the clans, : 
as well as their protectors, and 
gave their names to the clans. 
This system prevailedamong the ¢ 
northern andjeastern tribes, such 
as the Iroquois, 'Algonquins, 
Chippeways or Ubjibways, and, 
to a certain extent,the Dakotas, /9- 5.—Skeletons at Hast Dubuque. 
though among the latter tribe it was greatly modified. it prevailed 
especially through the northern districts and along the chain 
of great lakes. Its peculiarity was that the people were not 
permitted to eat the flesh of the animal whose emblem they bore, 
nor were they permitted even to marry into the clan of the same 
animal name; a most remarkable system when we consider its 
effect upon the details of society and its influence in the tribal 
organization. The same system prevailed on the northwest 
coast, but it was here modified by the presence of human images 
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carved into genealogical trees, with the thunder-bird generally 
surmounting the column. 

This system prevailed among the Mound-builders, especially 
in the northern districts. It was embodied in the effigies which 
are so numerous in the State of Wisconsin, but was also exercised 
by those people who have left so many animal figures made in 
effigy from standing stones which are tound in Dakota Descrip- 
tions of these effigies have been given by the author in the book 
on “ Emblematic Mounds,” Other specimens have been discov- 
ered since the volume was published. We maintain that there 
were three specific uses made of these effigies—the same uses 
which may be recognized in the totem posts of the northwest 
coast. They are as follows: 

1. The perpetuity of the clan name. In the totem posts the 
clan name was mingled with the family history, but generally 
surmounting the column, the genealogical record of the family 





Fig. 6.—Totems in Wisconsin, 


being contained in the elaborate carvings found below. They 
might be called ancestor posts, for the name or image of each 
ancestor was given,a great effort being made to extend the 
genealogical line as far as possible. This same use of animal 
figures as tribal or clan signs, designed to represent the clan 
names, may be recognized in some of the old deeds which were 
given by the Iroquois to the whites.* Here the bear, the turkey 
and the wolf are drawn on paper to signify the clan emblem of 
the chief. The same custom has been recognized in the emblem- 
atic mounds, with this difference: instead of being written on 
paper or carved in wood, in this case the totems were moulded into 
earth-works; massive effigies of eagles, swallows,wolves, squirresl, 
bears, panthers, turtles, coons, buffaloes and other animals, and 
having been placed upon the soil to mark the habitat of the clans. 
They served the purpose, because they were on the hill-tops as 
well as in the valleys, and marked not only the sites of villages, 
but the game drives, the sacrificial places, the dance grounds and 
council houses of the clans, See Fig. 6. 

2. The protective power of the totems is to be noticed. On 
the northwest coast the houses are sometimes furnished with 


*S8ee Documentary History of New York, Vol. II. 
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figures of whales, serpents and other animals, In some cases 
the entrance to the house is through the body ofa fish; other 
houses have the image of the thunder-bird, with spread wings, 
placed over the doorway ; the entrance of the house being un 

der the body and between the wings. The same custom was 
common among the Mandans and other tribes of the prairies ; 
they painted upon the outsides of their tents the figures of a 
deer or elk, making the opening to the tent through the body of 
the animal. We have noticed also among the effigy mounds 
that figures of the squirrels, panthers and wolves were placed at 
the entrance-way to the villages, so placed as to give the idea 
that they were designed to protect the villages. In all such 
cases they were the clan emblems. We have also noticed that 
the clan emblems were placed near the game drives, as if the 
protection of the clan divinity was invoked by the hunter. 
Some times the clan emblem would be placed at a distance on a 
hilltop above the village, giving the idea that there was an over- 
shadowirg presence. A favorite custom was to seize upon some 
cliff, or ridge, or knob of land which had a resemblance to the 
clan emblem and there place the effigy, as if there were a double 
protection in this: animism and totemism conspiring to 
strengthen the fancy. See Fig. 7. 

3. The mythologic character of the totems is to be noticed. 
On the northwest coast the great myth bearers are the totem 
posts. We learn from Mr. James Deans* that the myths of the 
people were carved into the vacant spaces upon the posts, and 
that it was the ambition of the people to per- 
petuate as many myths as possible. 

The hideous masks which are so common in 
the same region were also designed to be myth 
bearers. These masks served the same purpose 
as buffalo-heads and elk-horns did among the 
Dakctas. They helped to carry out the sem- 
blances of the animals which were assumed by 
Wo. 7—Turlle Totem dancers at the great feasts, the buffalo dance and 
the elk dance being characterized by imitations of the attitudes of 
the animals. The effigies were also myth bearers. Groups of 
effigies are found which contain all thé animals that were native 
to the region, closely associated with human figures (see Fig. 8), 
together with the attitudes and relative positions, giving the idea 
that there was a myth contained in them. 

4. The totems also served a part inthe pictographs. One fact 
illustrates this: The Osages havea secret order in which traditions 
are preserved by symbols tatooed upon the throat and chest.t 
One of these traditionary pictographs is as follows: At the top 








*American Antiquarian. Article by James Deans, Vol. XIII., No. IV. 
+Sixth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, page 378, “Osage Traditions,” by 
Rev. J. O. Dorsey. 
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we see a tree near a river, called the tree of life; just under the 
river we see a large star, at the left the morning star, and next 
are six stars, then the evening star; beneath these are seven 
stars, or the pleides; below these the moon on the left, the sun 
on the right, between them a peace pipe and a hatchet; below 
these are the four upper worlds, represented by four parallel lines, 
a bird is seen hovering over 
the four worlds. The object 
of the tradition or chart was 
to show how the people as- 
cended from the lower worlds 
and obtained human souls 
when they had long been inthe 
body of birds and animals. 
The Osages say: “We de 
not believe that our ancestors 
were really animals or birds; 
these things are only symbols 
of something higher.” Mr. 
Dorsey also says: “The Iowas 
have social divisions and per- 
sonal names of mythical persons and sacred songs, but these are 
in the Winnebago language.” He says: “Aside from traditions 
even the taboos and the names of the gentes and the phratries 
are objects of mysterious reverence, and such names are never 
used in ordinary conversation.” We take it for granted that the 
totems of the Mound-builders were also as thoroughly subjects 
of reverence and that there was much secrecy in reference to them. 
There were probably secret societies 
and mysteries among the Mound- 
builders, and it would require initia- 
tion on our part to understand the 
symbols which have perpetuated the 
myths and traditions as much as if 
they were hieroglyphics and we were 
without the key. The subject of to- 
temism is very complicated, but was 
prevalent in prehistoric times as one. 
of the wide-spread systems of religion. 
5- Another phase of totemism was that 
which connected itself with various 7%9-%—-Myth Bearer from a Cave 
° in Wisconsin. . 

objects of nature—trees, rocks, caves, 

rivers, It was thought that invisible spirits haunted every dark 
and shadowy place. The caves were their chief abode; the cliffs 
were also filled with an invisible presence. Every rock or tree 
of an unusual shape was the abode of a spirit, especially if there 
was any resemblance in the shape to any human or animal form. 
It was owing to this superstition, that gave a soul to every thing, 
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Fig. 8.—Myth Bearer of the Dakotas. 
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that so many double images are found in the Mound-builders’ 
territority. The image of the serpent, of the lizard, of the turtle, 
was recognized in the bluff or rock or island or stream; and the 
mound resembling the same creature was placed above the bluff 
to show that the resemblance had been recognized. Totemism, 
then, was not confined to the savages who roamed through the 
dark forest of the North, nor to those Northern tribes which 
made their abode upon the prairies, and lett traces of themselves 
in the idols and images and foot tracks ahd inscriptions, which 
are now such objects of wonder, but it extended far to the 
southward, and was mingled with the more advanced systems 
which prevailed in this region. 
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Fig. 10.—Alligator Mound in Ohio. 


This was totemism. We conclude that it bore an important 
part in the Mound-builder’s life. It was very subtle and obscure, 
yet if we recognize it among the living tribes we may also 
recognize it among those who have passed away. 

6. Under the head of totemistic symbols we shall place those re- 
markable works, the great serpent and alligator mounds. These 
closely correspond to the shape of the cliff or hill on which 
they are placed. They must be regarded as sacred or religious 
works, as they probably had a mythologic significance. The 
alligator mound is situated upon a high and beautifully rounded 
spot of land, which projects boldly into the beautiful valley of 
the Raccoon Creek. The hill is 150 or 200 feet high. It is so 
regular as almost to induce the belief that it has been artificially 
rounded. It commands a view of the valley for eight or ten 
miles, and is by far the most conspicuous point within that limit. 
Immediately opposite, and less than a half mile distant, is a 
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large and beautiful circular work; to the right, three-fourths of 
a mile distant, is a fortified hill, and upon the opposite side of 
the valley is another intrenched hill. The great circles at New- 
ark, which we have designated as village inclosures, are but a 
few miles away and would be distinctly visible were there no in- 
tervening forest. Squier and Davis say:, “The effigy is called 
the alligator, though it closely resembles the lizard. The total 
length is about 250 feet, breadth of body 40 feet, length of legs 
36 feet. The paws are broader than the legs, as if the spread 
of the toes had been imitated. The head, shoulders and rump 
are elevated into knobs and so made prominent. Near the effigy 
is a circular mound covered with stones, which have been much 
burned. This has been denominated an altar. Leading to it 
from the top of the effigy isa graded way ten feet broad. It 
seems more than possible that this singular effigy had its origin 
in the superstition of its makers, It was perhaps the high place 
where sacrifices were made on extraordinary occasions, and 
where the ancient people gathered to celebrate the rites of their 
unknown worship. The valley which it overlooks abounds in 
traces of a remote people and seems to have been one of the 
centers of ancient population.”* See Fig. 10. 


In reference to the altars so called, we may say: “One is to 
be distinctly observed in the inclosure connected with the great 
serpent and another in connection with the cross near Tarlton, 
and still another in connection with the bird effigy at Newark.” 
This bird ¢<ffigy is also worthy of notice; it was in the centre of 
the great circle, and seems to have been erected for religious 
purposes, like the great circles of England, and in the squares 
of Peru and Mexico, enclosures within which were erected the 
shrines of the gods of the ancient worship and altars of ancient 
religion. These may have been spots consecrated by tradition, 
or rendered remarkable as the scene of some extraordinary 
event, invested with reverence and regarded with superstition ; 
tabooed to the multitude, but full of significance to the priest- 
hood. They may have embraced consecrated graves, and guarded 
as they were by animal totems, have been places where myster- 
ious rites were practiced in honor of the great totemistic divinity. 

III. The third form of nature worship we shall mention, is the 
one which consisted in the use of fire, It might be called fire 
worship, although it has more of the nature of a superstition 
than of worship. This custom, of using fire as an aid to devo- 
tion, was not peculiar to the Mound-builders, for it was common 
in all parts of the world; the suttee burning of India being the 
most noted. In Europe cremation or burial in fire was a cus- 
tom peculiar to the bronze age, and indicated an advanced stage 
of progress; the relics which are found in the fire-beds being 


*Ancient Monuments, Page 101. 
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that so many double images are found in the Mound-builders’ 
territority. The image of the serpent, of the lizard, of the turtle, 
was recognized in the bluff or rock or island or stream; and the 
mound resembling the same creature was placed above the bluff 
to show that the resemblance had been recognized. Totemism, 
then, was not confined to the savages who roamed through the 
dark forest of the North, nor to those Northern tribes which 
made their abode upon the prairies, and lett traces of themselves 
in the idols and images and foot tracks and inscriptions, which 
are now such objects of wonder, but it extended far to the 
southward, and was mingled with the more advanced systems 
which prevailed in this region. 
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Fig. 10.—Alligator Mound in Ohio. 


This was totemism. We conclude that it bore an important 
part in the Mound-builder’s life. It was very subtle and obscure, 
yet if we recognize it among the living tribes we may also 
recognize it among those who have passed away. 

6. Under the head of totemistic symbols we shall place those re- 
markable works, the great serpent and alligator mounds. These 
closely correspond to the shape of the cliff or hill on which 
they are placed. They must be regarded as sacred or religious 
- works, as they probably had a mythologic significance... The 
alligator mound is situated upon a high and beautifully rounded 
spot of land, which projects boldly into the beautiful valley of 
the Raccoon Creek. The hill is 150 or 200 feet high. It is so 
regular as almost to induce the belief that it has been artificially 
rounded. It commands a view of the valley for eight or ten 
miles, and is by far the most conspicuous point within that limit. 
Immediately opposite, and less than a half mile distant, is a 
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large and beautiful circular work; to the right, three-fourths. of 
a mile distant, is a fortified hill, and upon the opposite side of 
the valley is another intrenched hill. The great circles at New- 
ark, which we havé designated as village inclosures, are but a 
few miles away and would be distinctly visible were there no in- 
tervening forest. Squier and Davis say: “The effigy is called 
the alligator, though it closely resembles the lizard. The total 
length is about 250 feet, breadth of body 40 feet, length of legs 
36 feet. The paws are broader than the legs, as if the spread 
of the toes had been imitated. The head, shoulders and rump 
are elevated into knobs and so made prominent. Near the effigy 
is a circular mound covered with stones, which have been much 
burned. This has been denominated an altar. Leading to it 
from the top of the effigy isa graded way ten feet broad. It 
seems more than possible that this singular effigy had its origin 
in the superstition of its makers, It was perhaps the high place 
where sacrifices were made on extraordinary occasions, and 
where the ancient people gathered to celebrate the rites of their 
unknown worship. The valley which it overlooks abounds in 
traces of a remote people and seems to have been one of the 
centers of ancient population.”* Sée Fig. 10. 


In reference to the altars so called, we may say: “One is to 
be distinctly observed in the inclosure connected with the great 
serpent and another in connection with the cross near Tarlton, 
and still another in connection with the bird effigy at Newark.” 
This bird ¢ffigy is also worthy of notice; it was in the centre of 
the great circle, and seems to have been erected for religious 
purposes, like the great circles of England, and in the squares 
of Peru and Mexico, enclosures within which were erected the 
shrines of the gods of the ancient worship and altars of ancient 
religion. These may have been spots consecrated by tradition, 
or rendered remarkable as the scene of some extraordinary 
event, invested with reverence and regarded with superstition ; 
tabooed to the multitude, but full of significance to the priest- 
hood. They may have embraced consecrated graves, and guarded 
as they were by animal totems, have been places where myster- 
ious rites were practiced in honor of the great totemistic divinity. 

III. The third form of nature worship we shall mention, is the 
one which consisted inthe use of fire, It might be called fire 
worship, although it has more of the nature of a superstition 
than of worship. This custom, of using fire as an aid to devo- 
tion, was not peculiar to the Mound-builders, for it was common 
in all parts of the world; the suttee burning of India being the 
most noted. In Europe cremation or burial in fire was a cus- 
tom peculiar to the bronze age, and indicated an advanced stage 
of progress; the relics which are found in the fire-beds being 


*Ancient Monuments, Page 101. 
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chiefly of bronze and many of them: highly wrought. In this 
country the fire cult was, perhaps, peculiar to the copper age; at 
least, the larger portion of the relics which are found in the fire 
beds are copper. As to the extent of this cult, we may say it was 
prevalent among the native tribes both of the Mississippi Valley 
and of the far West, and, in some cases, appeared upon the 
northwest coast. There are instances where cremation or burning 
of human bodies was practiced which, in many of its features 
resembled the suttee burning. The custom of keeping a perpetual 
fire was one phase of this fire cult. This seems to have been 
general among the tribes of the Mississippi Valley, so well as 
among the civilized races of the southwest. It was a supersti- 
tion of the Muscogees, that if the fire went out in the temple, the 
nation ceased to exist. The ceremony of creating new fire was 
the most sacred and important among the Aztecs. Charlevoix 
says that fire among the Muscogees was kept burning in honor 
of the sun. It was fed with billets or.sticks of wood so arranged 
as to radiate from a common center, like the spokes of a wheel.* 
Temples were erected for this purpose, and in them the bones of 
the dead chieftans were also kept. Tonti says of the Taensas: 
“The temple. was, like the cabin of the chief, about forty feet 
square; the wall fourteen feet high; the roof doom-shaped ; 
within it an altar, and the fire was kept up by the old priests 
night and day. The temples were quite common throughout 
the region known as Florida, extending from Arkansas to’ the 
southern point of the Peninsula. They were found in many of 
the villages, and great care was exercised that the fire within 
them should be perpetual. The temples finally disappear, and, 
in their stead, we find the hot house or rotunda or council 
houses, such as are known to the Cherokees. The time came 
when a temple was no longer. spoken of, though the rotunda 
embodied something of its sacredness. It was within this rotunda 
that the first fire was kindled; and it was here, under the care of 
the priests, that the perpetual fire was kept burning. A very 
interesting rite was observed annually, when all fires of the tribes 
were put out and kindled anew by the fire generator. This took 
place on the occasion of the feast of the first fruits on the third 
day. On that day, as the sun declined, universal silence reigned 
among the people. The chief priests then took a dry piece of 
wood, and, with the fire generator, whirled it rapidly. The wood 
soon began to smoke; the fire was collected in an earthen dish 
and taken to the altar. Its appearance brought joy to the hearts 
of. the people. The women arranged themselves around the 
public square, where the altar was, each receiving a portion of 
the new and pure flame. They then prepared, in the best man- 
ner, the new corn and fruits, and made a feast in the square, in 


*Charlevoix Letters, page 113. 
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which the people were assembled and with which the men re- 
galed themselves.”* 

As to the prevalence of the fire cult among the Mound-build- 
ers, it was not confined to the southern districts, where the 
rotundas were and where sun worship was so prominent. At 
least one stage of this fire cult, that which consisted in cremation 
of the bodies, appeared in the regions north of the Ohio River 
and was quite common. 

We shall see the extent of this custom if we draw a line diag- 
onally from the region about Davenport, Iowa, through Illinois, 
Indiana, Southern Ohio, West Virginia and North Carolina. We 
shall find that the line strikes the majority of the fire beds and 
altar mounds. What is remarkable, also, along this line are found 
those relics which have been associated with the fire cult of Ohio, 
many of them having been placed upon the altars and offered’ 
either to the sun divinity or to the fire. Among these relics we 
may mention as chief the so-called Mound-builder pipe. This 
was a pipe with a curved base and a carved bowl, the bowl being 
an imitation of some animal native to the region. The pipes are 
very numerous in the vicinity of Davenport, lowa. The animals 
imitated are very nearly the same as those represented in the 
Ohio pipes—the lizard, the turtle, the toad, the howling wolf, the 
squirrel, ground-hog and bird. One pipe has the shape of the 
serpent wound about the bowl, an exact counterpart of the ser- 
pent pipe which was found upon the altar in Clarke’s Works in 
Southern Ohio, Similar pipes, carved in imitation of animals— 
badgers, toads and birds—have also been found upon the Illinois 
River, in Cass County, and upon the White River, in Indiana, 
showing thatthe people who occupied the stations were acquainted 
with the same animals and accustomed .to use the same kind of 
pipe. The Davenport pipes are not so skillfully wrought as the 
Ohio pipes, but have the same general pattern. 

They were not all of them found in the fire beds, for many of 
them were discovered in mounds where the fire had gone out. 
These mounds are situated along the banks of the Mississippi 
River, from the vicinity of Muscatine through Toolsboro, 
Moline, Rock Island and Davenport, the most remarkable spec- 
imens having been found on the Cook farm, just south of 
the latter city. There were fire beds and altars in this group, 
but even here, as in the case of other mounds where there was 
no fire, the pipes were placed near the bones, which were still 
well preserved, and none of them showed traces of fire. 

Let us here notice ‘the difference between the tokens in the 
two sections. 1. In Ohio nearly all Mound-builder pipes, in- 
cluding the finely wrought serpent pipes and the other animal 
pipes, had been placed upon the altar and subjected to the 





*Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 1V, No. XIV. Social Organization of The 
Sivean, by J. O. Dorsey, page 245 
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action of fire and so badly burned that they were broken into 
fragments. In western pipes they were unbroken. 2. Another 
difference is noticeable. While there were as many copper relics 
in the Davenport mounds, as in the Ohio mounds, they were 
mainly copper axes, many of which were wrapped in cloth and 
placed with the bodies. Fig.11. Farquharson calls them cere- 
monial axes. There were no signs of use in them. They varied 
in size and shape, some of them being flat, others flat on one side, 
convex on other; still others convex on both sides. The cloth 
in which they were wrapped was well preserved by action of the 
copper; it was made of hemp and resembled burlap. In the 
Ohio mounds no such copper axes have: been found. Copper 
beads and copper chisels are numerous, however, and beads and 
pendants are as common as in Davenport. 3. The characteristic 


Fig. 11.—Copper Axes and Pottery Vessels from Toolsboro, 


relic of the altar mounds of Ohio is the copper spool ornament. 
In the Davenport mound there were very few spool orna- 
ments, but awls and needles were quite numerous; copper beads 
and pendants were common. Many of these were found in 
various localities, both on the Scioto River and in the Turner 
group. 4. Another point of difference between the two localities 
is the shape of the altars. Those in the Davenport mounds are 
never paved as in the Ohio mounds, the altars in the Davenport 
mounds being merely round heaps of stones or columns. Near 
these the bodies were placed, but the relics were beside the 
bodies and not upon the altars. In one case a few long shin- 
bones were crossed upon the top of the altar and others found 
leaning against the side of the stones, but no relics. The bodies 
do not seem to be cremated, but buried in the fire. The relics, 
including pipes, copper axes, copper awls, and obsidian arrows, 
— = at the side or head of the body, but were rarely 
urned, 


5. Another point of difference is that burials and cremations 
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in Ohio were made before the mound was erected, while in the 
Davenport mounds, if there was any cremating, it took place at 
the time of burial, and the fire was smothered in the process of 
mound building. Prof. Putnam explored a burial mound on the 
Scioto River. which was situated in the great circle in the east- 
ern corner of the great square. It was 160 feet long, 90 feet 
wide and 10 feet high. It contained a dozen burial chambers 
made from logs. In these chambers the bodies were placed evi- 
dently wrapped in garments. With the bodies were buried va- 
rious objects, such as-copper-plates, ear-rings, shell beads and 
flint knives, and on the breast of one skeleton was a thin copper 
plate or ornament. In some of the chambers there were evi- 
dences of fire as if the bodies had been burned on the spot. 
Prof. Putnam’s opinion is that the burials and cremations were 
made before the mound was erected, several burnings having 
occurred in one spot. Tthe mound was erected over all, and was 
finished with a covering of gravel and with a border of loose 


stones. This was the usual manner of erecting mounds among 
the fire worshipers, Squier and Davis in 1840 dug into the same 
mound and found a skeleton, with a copper plate and a pipe. 
They also found in other mounds altars in which bodies had 
been burned, but the ashes had beeg removed, a deposit of the 
ashes being found at one side of the altar. 6. The intense heat to 
which the relics were subjected in the Ohio mounds as com- 
pared to the partial burning in the Iowa mounds is to be no- 
ticed. Prof. Putnam says that in the Turner group the fire was 
intense, and the iron masses were exposed to great heat on the 
altar and were more or less oxydized. Squier and Davis say 
that the copper relics found in the Ohio altars were often fused 
together, and the pipes of the Mouwnd-builders were all ot them 
broken. : 

The question here arises, who were these fire-worshippers ? 
Were they the Cherokees, who survive in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee? or were they the Dakotas, who so lately roam the prairies 
in the far West? or were they some unknown people? Our 
answer to this question is, that no particular tribe can be said to 
represent the fire worshipers, for this cult prevailed among nearly 
all the different classes of Mound-builders. Mounds containing 
fire beds have been found in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, East Tennessee, North Carolina, and the 
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Gulf States. In Wisconsin the fire beds are without relics; in 

Iowa they contain relics, but they are unburned; in Ohio they 
contain many relics which seem to have been thrown upon the 
altars as offerings; in East Tennessee there are mounds which 
contain fire beds that resemble those of Ohio; in West Tennessee 
the mounds contain traces of fire, but no altars or fire beds. The 
relics are unburned. These latter mounds are said to have been 
built in the shape of cones, the cists containing the bodies being 
arranged in a circle about a central space, but each tier being 
drawn in so as to make acone. The fire was in the center of 
the circle; outside the circle, near the heads, were pottery ves- 
sels, which made a circle of themselves, the whole arrangement 
indicating that there was not only a fire cult here, but that it was 
associated with sun worship, the superstition about the soul being 
embodied in the pottery vessels, the three forms of nature wor- 
ship being embodied together in one mound. 


We call attention to, the cuts which represent the fire cult of 
the different districts.‘ Fig 12 represents a mound on the Cook 
farm near Davenport, one of the group from which so many 
relics were taken. This mound contained no chamber, but in its 
place were two strata of limestone, but over these a series of 
skulls so arranged as to form a crescent, 
around each skull was a circle of stones. 
tN? See Fig. 13. With the skeletons in the 
mound were two copper axes, two hemi- 
*| spheres of copper and one of silver, and 
several arrows. In an adjoining mound 
were two skeletons surrcunded by a cir 
cle of red stones; the skeletons were under 
a layer of ashes and with them were several copper axes, cop- 
per beads, two carved stone Pipes, one in the shape of a ground 
hog. The difference in the mounds will be noticed. In the 
latter mounds there were indications of fire worship and sun 
worship. Fig. 11 represents the vase and copper axes taken 
from the mound at Toolsboro. They exhibit an advanced stage 
of art and seem to indicate that the Iowa Mound-builders did 
not fall much behind the Ohio Mound-builders in this respect. 


The Moquis practice a modified form of fire worship. No other 
living tribe preserves the cult to the same degree, and yet there 
,is no evidence that the Moquis were ever Mound-builders. Two 
theories might be entertained ; one, that there was a progress in 
the fire worship; another, that there was a decline, and yet there 
is no surviving tribe in which we recognize the fire cult of the 
ancient times. 

We can say that while the tokens of the fire worshipers, such 
as fire beds, copper relics and Mound-builders’ pipes, are found 
scattered as far ‘as the effigies on the north and the pyramids 
at the south, these three classes of tokens, one indicating ani- 














Fig. 13.—Crescent and Circle. 
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mal worship, the other fire worship, and the third sun wor- . 


ship, are crowded into the single State of Illinois, and consti- 
tute the tokens of the middle Mississippi district. We notice 
also that the relics indicate three different modes of life or occu- 
pations. Among the effigy mounds are many copper relics, but 
mainly spear-heads, arrow-heads, chisels, knives, such as would 
be used by hunters. The relics in the fire beds and burial 
grounds near Davenport are axes, awls and needles; no copper 
spear-heads or knives. The relics south of these fire-beds, 
especially those near the Cahokia mound, are mainly agricultural 
tools—spades, hoes, picks. The pottery of the three localities 
are in contrast, showing that three different stages of art and 
different domestic tastes in the three localities. The Mound- 
builder pipes are not found either among the effigies or pyra- 
mids, and seem to be confined to this narrow belt between the 
two. 

Still the fire cult must have been early in the Mound- 
builder period. We notice both in the Mississippi Valley and 
upon the Ohio River that the fire beds and altars are at the bot- 
tom of the mounds. In very many of the mounds there are 
layers of bodies, some of which were recumbent, others in 
various postures, but either without relics or having relics of a 
ruder or more modern. character. These may have been depos- 
ited by various Indian tribes, such as the Sacs and Foxes, Potta- 
wattamies and Illinois. Mound-builder pipes, copper axes and 
other relics are always found as low down as the surface of the 
soil. They are not always in fire beds, but frequently there will 
be a hard floor and a saucer-like basin below the bodies, and 
above them piles of wood or logs, conveying the idea that the 
intention was to cremate the body, but the fire had gone out be- 
fore the wood had been burned. The descriptions given by all 
the explorers of the mounds of this vicinity are always to this 
effect.* 

IV. The prevalence of the moon cult will next be considered. 
The moon cult was evidently associated with sun-worship, and 
prevailed in the district where the works of the sun-worshippers 
are sO numerous, namely: Southern Ohio. The evidences of 
this are as follows: 1. In this district we find earth-works, which 
seem to be symbolical of the moon; their shape, location and 
probable use show this. They are crescent shape, but are some- 
times grouped around circles, and were probably used in con- 
nection with dances and feasts, which were sacred to the moon. 
We take for illustration the works whicn are called the Junc- 
tion Group, which is described by Squier and Davis. This group 
is situated on Paint Creek,, two and one half miles southwest of 





*See descriptions by Rev. G. A. Gass, C. E. ma W. H. tt. C. H. Preeston 
Rev. A. Bloomer, A. Ff. Tiffany, > J. Farqueson; 4: gs of Davenport 
Academy of Science, Vol. L., 96 to 143; Vol. IL, a. 41 and 0; Vol. ILIL., page 

; Vol. V., page 37; also American Antiquari an. 
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the town of Chillicothe. It consists of four cirtles, three cres 

cents, two square works and four mounds. The eastern enclos-: 
ure is the principal one, and, in common with all the rest, con- 
sists of a wall three feet high with an interior ditch. It is two 
hundred and forty feet square; the angles much curved, giving 
it very nearly the form of a circle. The area ‘bounded by the 
ditch is an accurate square of one hundred and sixty feet side, 
and is entered from the south by a gateway twenty-five feet wide. 
To the southwest of this work, and one hundred and fifty feet 
distant, is a small mound, inclosed by a ditch and. wall, with a 
gateway opening to it from the north, The ditch dips from the 
base of the mound, which is three feet high by thirty teet base. 
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Fig. 14.—Junction Group. 


Almost touching the circle enclosing the mound is the horn of 
a crescent work, having a chord of one hundred and thirty-two 
feet. Sixty-six feet distant, in the same direction, is still another 
crescent, which terminates in a mound of sacrifice, seven feet 
high by forty-five feet base, which commands the entire group of 
works. This mound was opened and found to contain an altar; 
such an altar as is peculiar to mounds devoted to religious pur- 
poses. Upon it were a number of relics clearly pertaining to the 
Mound-builders. In reference to these works Squier and Davis 
say: “That they were not designed for defense is obvious; and 
that they were devoted to religious rites is more than probable. 
Similar groups are frequent. Indeed, small circles resembling 
these here represented, are by far the most numerous class found 
in the Scioto Valley.” 

Next is the Blackwater group. This is situated on the right 
bank of the Scioto, eight miles above Chillicothe. It is especi- 
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ally remarkablé foe its singular parallels (A and B of the plan). 
Each of these is 750 feet long by‘60 broad. A gateway opens 
from the southern, parallel to the east. They were in cleared 
ground and have been cultivated for twenty years. The ground 
embraced in the semi-circular works (C and B) is reduced several 
feet below the plain on which they are located. The resem- 
blance between this group and the one just. described will be 
noticed. 1. The group is arranged in an irregular circle. 2. 
There are three cres- 
cents inthe group,each_ | RTS DRL Babe 
of them opening into as astwarn> 
the central space. 3. he QRUUP 
There is a small circle Se SOs> 0, On 
with a ditch and mound ee 
enclosed, the usual sun 
symbol of this region. 
4. A. conical burial 
mound is found near 
one of the crescents. 5. 
The location of the 
group is quite similar | 
to that of the Junction 
group, being in a high 
place above the river, 
this one being some two 
or three miles from 
Hopeton, the Junction 
group being two miles | 
southwest of Chillico-. | 
the. Both of them oc- 
cupy the third terrace 
and overlook the other 
works in the vicinity. Yi . 
Anotiier place where © (= *" 
the crescent-shaped Fig. 8.~Btachnater Grow. 
wall is found is in the 
towaship of Seal, Pike County. The large work and the small 
circles would attract especial attention. The larger enclosures, 
situated on the terrace above the bottom land, consist of the 
usual figures, the square and circle, the square measuring 800 
feet and the circle 1,050 feet, the connection by parallel walls, 475 
feet. In the small works we have the square, the circle, the 
ellipse, separate and in combination, and the crescent, all of 
them arranged as usual around an open space. From the small 
circle (D) a wall leads off along the brow of the terrace. It is 
probable that at the other end of this wall there was another 
small circle which has been destroyed by the wasting of the 
bank. The river now runs at a distance, but it seems to have 
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worn the terrace away in several places before it receded. This 
shows the antiquity of the works. 


Nothing can surpass the 
symmetry of the small work (A). The other enclosures are 
perfect figures of their kind. The walls of the square coincide 


with the cardinal points of the compass, a fact which has great 
importance in connection with this form ot nature worship. 
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Fig. 16.—Symbolic Works in Seal Township, Ohio. 


The object of these works is unknown, but our theory is that 
the small figures mark a place of assembly for the clan which 
resided in the square enclosure, a peculiar symbolism being em- 
bodied in them. It may be that there was a secret order which 
perpetuated the religion of the people and which ruled over their 


feasts, the group of mounds being the place where their mys- 
teries were celebrated. 
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There are various crescent-shaped walls, near certain forts in 
Southern Ohio, which we take to be symkolic, and imagine that 
there was a protective power in the symbol, Aon illustration of 
this is found at Massie’s Creek, seven miles from Xenia. There 
we find a wall of stone surrounding an inclosure. This wall, 
near the gateway, is ten feet high, with thirty feet base. Just 
outside the gateways are the stone mounds, so situated as to 
guard the entrances ;- outside the stone mounds are four short, 
crescent-shaped stone walls, each about three feet in height, the 
four making an outwork to the fort, on the side toward the 
highlands. Our conjecture is that these were in the shape of 
crescents, as the walls at Fort Ancient were in the shape of ser- 
pents,—the superstition being that the symbol itself was a source 
of safety. There are several other forts which have crescent- 
shaped entrances, one being at Bourneville, a region where the 
sun worshipers dwelt and had numerous villages. 

Another evidence is to be found in the many crescent-shaped 
walls, near square enclosures, whose use is unknown except as 
symbols of the moon. There are three such walls near a square 
enclosure, just opposite the stone fort on Massie’s Creek, evi- 
dently connected with that fort.* 


There are crescent-shaped walls also within the enclosures at 
Marietta, as well as at the new fort at Fort Ancient; also at 
Liberty Township. Thecrescent-shaped wall, near the bird effigy 
in the large circle at Newark, is to be noticed. These fragment- 
ary walls may have had a practical use as well as symbolic, but 
the fact that they are so frequently associated with the square 
and circle, and so peculiarly related to those figures, would in- 
dicate that they were symbols of the moon. It would seem 
from the study of the enclosures that these walls mark the place 
of religious assemblies or the residences of the priests or medi- 
cine men, and that they correspond to the sweat-house or ro- 
tunda of the southern tribes and to the estufas of the Pueblos 
though the crescents themselves may have been only the seats 
of the chiefs and prominent men .as they gathered around the 
sacred fire, which sent up its spiral column in the centre of the 
temple, which was consecrated to the sun. 

The work near Bainbridge, Ross County, situated on the Val- 
ley of Paint Creek, affords another of the thousand various com- 
binations. It can only be explained in connection with the 
superstition of the builders. It could answer no good purpose 
for protection, or subserve any useful purpose, such as the 
limits of fields, or bcundaries of villages, 

There is another point to be considered in connection with the 
earth-works in Southern Ohio. Many of them have exactly the 
same shape with the relics and badges which are taken from the 





*See Ancient Monuments, page 94. Plate XXXIV. 
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mounds, the two together showing that the moon cult must 


have been dominant. Among these we may mention those’ 


crescent-shaped altars, in which the silvery mica is supposed to 
have reflected the light of the moon, such as was found at 
Mound City, and the crescent-shaped pavement, near the great 
mound at Circleville, both of which were evidently symbolic. 
We recognize the counterparts to these in the various maces and 
badges and leaf-shaped relics. These maces are frequently 
crescent-shaped, some of them double crescents. They may 
have been placed at the heads of staffs and borne by medicine 
men or priests at the head of processions at their sacred feasts, 
but they show in their shape that there was a symbolism among 
the Mound-builders in which the moon-shaped crescent was a 
prominent figure. We sometimes recognize in the maces the 
sun circle, but the crescent was more common. What is most 
singular about the earthworks and relics is, that the same shapes 
are recognized both in the altars themselves and the relics con- 
tained within them. 





Fig. 17.—Altar of Leaf-shaped Implements, 


We may say in this connection that an altar was found upon 
the Illinois river, in Cass County, which consisted of several layers 
of leaf-shaped implements, which were almost the exact counter- 
part of one found in Mound City, near Chillicothe, Ohio. The 
body on this altar was not burned. There was upon the breast 
a copper plate in the form of a crescent, shell gorgets, and other 
relics. Dr Snyder says the mound gave evidence of a water 
cult; but the resemblance to the Ohio mounds would show that 
it was connected with the fire cult. In reference to the shape of 
these flint relics and their religious significance, we may say that 
the exploring party led by Mr. Warren K. Moorehead has re- 
cently came upon a remarkable find, which consisted of 7,300 
flint relics, placed in an oval bed, at the bottom of an elliptical 
mound. The shape of the altar and mound corresponded, though 
the axis of the stone heap trended west, while the mound itself 
was directly north andsouth. This fire bed is said to have been 
twenty feet wide by thirty feet long, and the flint relies which 
constituted the pavement varied from twelve to fifteen inches in 
length and five to eight inches in width, making the pavement 
something over a foot in depth. This find was upon the north 
fork of Paint Creek, in the group of mounds from which Squier 
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and Davis, many years ago, took so many valuable and curious 
relics, showing that the cfferings which were placed upon the 
altar were in reality, devoted to the moon as well as to the sun, 
the mound, the altar and the relics being combined in symboliz- 
ing the different phases of the moon. Our conclusion is that 
the moon cult was as prominent as the fire cult, and that both 
of these were associated in the minds of the sun-worshipers. 
They gave significance to the altars, the relics and the earth- 
works of this region. Proofs of all this are given in the fact 
that offerings were placed upon altars which were very carefully 
constructed, the shapes of the altars perhaps being symbolic. 
The fire was lighted until the offerings were consumed. 


Squier and Davis speak of this when they describe the mounds 
in Mound City: Mound No. 1 -showed traces of fire near the 
summit, which increased until the altar was reached. The relics 
found within the altar varied. In one they consisted of fragments 
of pottery, ornamented very tastefully, convex copper discs and 
a layer of silvery mica, in sheets overlapping each other, and 
above the layer a quantity of human bones. _ 

Mound No. 2 contained an altar in the shape of a parallelo- 
gram of the utmost regularity. It measured at the base 8x10 
feet, and at the top 4x6 feet, and was 18 inches high; dip of the 
basin g inches. Within the basin was a deposit of fine ashes, 
fragments of pottery and a few pearl and shell beads. This 
mound.also contained an intruded burial, for at three feet below 
the surface two skeletons were found. With these skeletons 
were found implements of stone, horn and bone, as follows: 
Several hand-axes and gouges; beautiful chip of horn-stone, the 
size of one’s hand; several knife handles made of deer’s horn; 
an implement made from the shoulder-blade of a buffalo, and a 
notched instrument of bone, designed for distributing paint in 
lines on the faces of the warriors. 

Mound No. 3 is egg-shaped; measured 140x6o feet, 11 feet 
high; contained four strata. At the base of this mound there 
was a double altar. The entire length of the bottom altar was 
not far from 60 feet; that of the upper was 15 feet. The dip of 
the first basin was 18 inches. Relics were found within the 
smaller basin. It was found that the one altar had been built and 
used for a time, and then another one built within this basin, the 
process having been repeated three times, the ridge forming 
the last altar having a basin 8 feet square, While the first altar 
was five times that size, or 40 feet in diameter. The relics found 
in this mound were numerous and valuable. They were as fol- 
lows: A large number of spear-heads, quartz and garnet; an 
obsidian arrow-point, and other arrow-heads of limpid quartz. 
These had been so broken by the heat, that out of a bushel or 
two of fragments, only four specimens were recovered entirely. 
Among the copper relics were the following: Two. copper 
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chisels, one measuring 6, the other 8 inches in length; twenty 
copper tubes or beads, one and a quarter inches long, three- 
eighths in diameter ; two carved pipes were discovered, one in 
the shave of a toucan cut in white lime-stone; a large quantity 
of pottery, out of which two vases were restored. 

Mound No. 7 was 17% feet in height, 90 feet base. It was 
composed of six different strata of soil and sand, and contained 
at its base a floor of clay or altar, at one side of which was a layer 
of silvery mica formed of round sheets, 10 inches or a foot in 
diameter, overlapping each other like the scales of a fish, which 
made a pavement in the shape of a crescent around the altar 
twenty teet long and five feet wide. The mound was very com- 
pact, required an immense amount of labor to excavate it. Squier 
and Davis say that the presence of the mica crescent renders it 
probable that the Mound-builders worshiped the moon and that 
this mound was erected with unknown rites to that luminary. 

The personal ornaments which have been found: indicate the 
same thing. Squier and Davis speak of discovering certain 
scrolls and discs made from sheets of silvery mica, which were 
perfect in their outline. These were perforated with a single 
hole, and were probably attached in some way to the dress. 
When placed together they make an ornament which reminds us 
of the celebrated “winged globe” or feathered disc, which was 
so common in Egypt and the East. The shell gorgets, which 
are so numerous at the south, represent the same symbols. These 
contain crescent-shaped figures in the center, surrounded by cir- 
cles, with dots between the circles: the whole contained within 
four concentric rings; the number four symbolizing the four 
quarters of the sky, the dots symbolizing the stars, the small 
circles the sun and the crescent in the center the moon. These 
gorgets are never found in Ohio, but they show that the moon 
cult was associated with the solar cult among the Mound-build- 
ers of the south. 
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YEMA, OR VOTIVE PICTURES, IN JAPAN. 


By W. E. DrForgst. 


It seems strange that, while so much has been written about 
the two religions of Japan, and so many thousands of pictures 
of her beautiful temples and shrines have been scattered far and 
wide, nothing,* so far as the writer is aware, has been said about 
one ot the most important features of these god-nouses, Yema. 
They are votive pictures, hung up sometimes in the broad 
porches of the temples, and sometimes in open halls built ex- 
pressly for this purpose. They not only tell at a glance, if we 
only knew how to read them, much of the history and customs 
of this country, but they afford, also, an open door through 
which we may look into the hearts of the people, and see for 
ourselves whether the estimate put upon their character by some 
writers is true. 

These votive pictures came into use as follows: In ancient 
times departed warriors, whose brave deeds were held in re- 
membrance, were honored by regular offerings of sake ( Japan- 
ese whisky) and rice placed before their tablets and tombs. As 
the idea gained ground that their spirits hovered around their 
graves, it was deemed wise to provide, besides food, a number 
of spotless white horses, on which these canonized worthies 
might take their spiritual recreation. So it became the custom 
in wealthy Shinto shrines to keep one ot these sacred animals. 
The people were taught to worship before this horse, and to 
expect the favor of the invisible rider just in proportion as they 
offered cash to supply the horse with beans. 

There were many shrines, however, that could not afford to 
buy a white horse. So it was thought that the next best thing 
to do would be to get a picture of one, and, hanging it in the 
porch, teach the people to worship that. Hence the name 
Ye-ma, picture-horse, trom ye, a picture, and uma, a horse. 

The use of Yema was at first confined to the Shinto religion, 
but the Buddhist brethren took kindly to this picture-idea, and 
began to hang in the great, broad porches of their temples, pic- 
tures—not of horses, for that would have been too bold an ap- 





*The place to look for a description of ‘‘Yema” would naturally bein “A Glim 
at the Art of Japan,” by Jarves, in his long chapter on“ Religious Art of Japan.” 
But, aside from his altogether too warm praises of the seven gods of good luck, the 
wide subject is barely touched. . 

Mitford, in his “‘ Tales of Old Japan,” in one place speaks of “ votive tablets. repre- 
senting the famous gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines of old.’”’ He evidently 
refers to the * Yema.”’ 
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propriation,* but of anything that manifested a desire of the 
heart, or signified a prayer. Sailors about to proceed on a voy- 
age would vow a picture of their junk and the Rising Sun to 
Kompira Sama, and would hang it up in the nearest temple. 
Would-be warriors would bring a picture of some ancient hero, 
with fierce visage and naked sword, and place it side by side 
with the picture of the sacred horse. Would-be-mothers would 
bring their picture-prayer and offer it with the formula of words 
fixed for such occasions. Indeed, there is no desire of the hu- 
man heart, from the pure and true, to the filthiest and most de- 
grading, that may not be seen represented in these national pic- 
ture galleries. Sothe word Yema long ago lost its primitive 
meaning, and has become a generic name for any and every 
picture hung up in either Shinto shrines or Buddhist temples. 
To describe all the yema in a single temple would make a vol- 
ume +t Only a few of those that it has been a pleasure to show 
to traveling friends can be noticed here. 

There is every variety of Yema in a celebrated temple, 
Amada Tke, at Osaka. Swearing off from sake is not an un- 
common picture. These temperance pledges take many forms, 
generally giving a view of the instruments with which the evil 
has been committed. One penitent has brought his sake-tub 
and cups, and, kneeling, vows to abstain. Another has simply 
brought his cup, with a firmly shut lock over it, and the key 
thrown away. These drinkers, having gone the way ot the 
multitudes, have at last seen their mistake, and have recognized 
that there is no hope for them except as the gods give them 
strength to keep these vows. 

Some people say that sake-drinking is not carried to excess 
in Japan, that the natives seldom are seen on the streets intoxi- 
cated, and that the number who become victims to intemper- 
ance are very few. Toreply that such an opinion is founded . 
on superficial observation, and to affirm that sake is one ot the 
great curses of Japan, would probably be taken by many asa 
statement that a missionary might naturally make, and to some 
minds would have no weight whatever. It might be more 
convincing to some to say that the amount of rice converted 
into sake tor the year 1879 was about 15,000,000 bushels. But 
stronger than official statements are these picture-pledges hang- 
ing here and there in the temples, silently pleading for Heaven’s 
help to break from the power and ruin of sake. They speak 
with no uncertain voice concerning this people’s lack ot moral 





*The Buddhists are by no means backward in taking from other religions our 
thing that suitsthem, In Osaka buta few months ago, a priest was heard boldly 
rexding to his audience the Sermon on the Mount, substituting the word “Shaka” 
for Je~us, Shaka says, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” etc. Also, quite recently, 
the head teacher of a large Buddhist school,a man who received his education 
mainly in Europe, told the United States Minister that ne was reading our Bible on 
purpose to add to the sacred books of Buddha thosc parts that he liked. 

op Fukui, the city where Prof. Griffis lived, there isa little shrineon the moun- 
tain side, on one end of which, iv a space about 10x12 fect, hang over 200 “Yema,”’ 
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strength, especially if we take into account the spit-ball prayers 
that deface such pictures. These pledges are dotted with them, 
They mean that many, brought to poverty by the daily use of 
sake, have so little cash that they cannot afford even the cheap 
Yema-offering. So they chew a paper-prayer, and throw it at 
the picture that best expresses the desire of their hearts. 

All pictures of this class are a voluntary and public confession 
on the part of those who hang them up, and of those who spit 
pravers at them, that they are victims to a dangerous appetite, 
trom which they would gladly be free, if they only knew how. 
That thev do not is evident from the writing on the sides of the 
pictures ;—“ Respectfully offered. Abstinence from saxk for five 
years.” The pleasures of drinking are altogether too many to 
be sworn against for life, and so the help ot the gods is asked 
for only a limited season. Most of these poor fellows need 
more help than they get long before their five years are up. 
At first, the strong feeling that prompted the prayer and the 
pledges carries the offerer along the right path for a few 
months. Full of superstition and dread of the gods and devils, 
few will dare, out and out, to break their vows. And yet after 
a year or two they are found at their cups without a scruple to 
mar their pleasure, and claiming that they have not broken 
their pledge. Their crafty way of dodging is, “I have kept 
my pledge one year. Four years are lett. I[ will still keep the 
vow four full years, dut of days only.” This makes eight years 
ot days, leaving the nights free. So well are those nights 
improved that it is said that some regain their old habits with 
such irresistible force that the days too, are divided, and the 
pledge proportionately extended into sixteen years of sober 
forenoons, with the luxury of afternoons and nights off. . 

A former professor in West Point, who had smashed all his 
bottles for Life, on seeing this Yema of the bowl and padlock, 
was so struck with its meaning that he tried to buy it of the 
priests of .4mada Jke. But twenty-five dollars failed to pur- 
chase that which originally cost only about twenty-five cents. 

Among these pictured confessions of sin is the gambler’s 
pledge. Gambling is one of the great vices of Japan. Whether 
this passion is as strong here as it is in China is a matter of 
doubt, but certain it is that it possesses many a weak fellow 
like a demon of the worst sort. Only the gods can cast out 
such a devil. Believing that no human power can cure them 
of this habit, gamblers, who have an earnest desire to reform, 
betake themselves to the temples in the hope that heaven will 
be merciful, and save them from themselves. In this same 
Amada /ke hangs this touching 2¢ma, in which the gambler 
has brought the dice and other tools that have been his ruin, 
and is seen vigorously using a hammer to grind them all to 
powder. His wife and two little ones (the artist has unfortu- 
nately omitted them).stand behind him with folded hands, pray- 
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ing, out of poverty and suffering, that the resolution now made 
may be kept, and thanking the gods for the new life that the 
husband and father has entered upon. 

To a foreigner’s eye those Yema that are the least expres- 
sive are perhaps the fullest of meaning when once understood. 
What can mean less to a sight-seer than a couple of Chinese 
characters, kai shin, reformation, over which stream from a 
heavenly cloud bright rays of glory? What significance would 
a foreigner attach to this character for heart, with a lock over 
it? These important Yema cannot be neglected by one who 
would know the Japanese. The offerer of one has asked the 
gods to save him henceforth from wine and women, as the char- 
acters on the frame read. The giver of the other publicly 
thanks the gods for granting him favor with somebody’s wife. 
It looks simple enough—this woman’s kneeling before a shrine 
in prayer. But she has made a vow that Christian communi- 
ties would hardly care to see in print. 

There are those who say that the Japanese are a fairly moral 
and pure people.* But if such observers would get enough of 
the language to learn the meaning of such Yema as these be- 
fore they constitute themselves teachers about the character of 
this nation, they could not fail to come nearer the facts. Here 
is a land where it is the custom to hang up in the most public 
places these confessions of shame, these prayers of repentance, 
and these boasts of impurity. If the people themselves thus 
proclaim their own character, they surely have no need of for- 
eign apologists. Without doubt, a few more years of advance 
into the manners of civilization will find every one of these yema 
forbidden. And the class is by no means small. 

Much more pleasant to see are the Yema dreamers. We 
feel at once as if we knew, the full meaning of these pictures. 
Here are two taken from another Osaka Temple. One, while 
sleeping under his heavy mattress, sees foxes jumping with 
feartul leaps through the space above him. Tails and legs are 
straight out with the long leaps, and as they pass each other in 
the air their mouths open wide with fox laughter. Everybody 





s 
_*Mitford, in his delightful Tales of Old Japan, says on p. 102, in a foot-note, “In 
spite of all that has been said by persons who have had no opportunity of associ- 
ating and exchanging ideas with ihe educated men of Japan, I maintain that in no 
country is the public harlot more abhorred and looked down upon.” 

[t is true that among the upper classes there are homes that have been guarded 
with such strictness that impurity is unknown. Itis also true that the educated 
men of Japan, as a rule, in conversation with foreigners, cover up much that they 
know t» be repulsive to Western Nations. The writer was told once by an educated 
Japanese that the above yema of the heart and padiock meant that the offerer had 
found out that his heart was full of evil. He had therefore locked it, thrown awa: 
the key, and prayed that no more evil might ever be able to get out of his heart!’ It 
is equally true that dancing girls, whose character is well known, are employed, 
sometimes by hundreds, with painted faces and white dresses, to take part iu — 
ious processions, It is well known that many high officers set.the common people 
an example that they readily follow, in spending their leisure with dancing girls. It 
is a wide custom, on entertaining friends, to take them away to some “ ‘lea House,” 
and have a feast enlivened with saxe and painted women. Or, worse yet, these pro- 
fe-~sional women are invited to the home, and the wife made to wait on them. ith 
some 15,000 licensed Raging tte and courtesans in this city of less than 300,000 in- 
habitants, the position of Mr. Mitford is hardly tenable. 
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knows the reputed power of the fox to bewitch. Surely this is 
a presentiment that the dreamer is going to fall into the fox’s 
dreaded power. But, as’ it generally happens in this country, 
it is just the opposite of what one would expect. The fox is 
the messenger of the god /narz, and to dream of a visit from 
the messenger of /nari means gvod fortune. So the man pub- 
licly recognizes the kindness of the god by hanging up this 
Yema. 

Another dream-picture represents a sickly, suffering woman 
asleep under her mattress, and a great dream proceeding from 
her neck. She dreams that she sees herself sitting by her fire- 
box, when suddenly the paper slides are broken through by an 
enormous serpent, who, with open jaws, seems about to swal- 
low her. Here, at least, is one picture that any foreigner can 
interpret. Of course, she has simply had a fearful dream, and 
on waking up is so thanktul at finding herself outside of that 
snake that she proclaims her deliverance with this yema, But 
wrong again. This woman is a worshiper of the goddess 
Benten, and the pet messenger of this goddess is the snake. 
Many a prayer has this sufferer offered to her goddess, and at 
last the answer has come in the shape of this grateful dream. 
The snake has swallowed her disease, and the woman has 
waked up cured. 

Snakes figure largely in the mixed religions of Japan. At 
Min6, a village twelve miles from Osaka, is a temple where 
there are several pictures of giant white snakes enjoying a bath 
in the waterfall. Near by is a picture of an old man, with joy- 
ous face, standing by an upset cart. He had been a cripple for 
years, unable to walk, or even te stand. Believing in the mercy 
of AZiss Benten, he hired some coolies to draw him to this 
shrine, where he prayed tor seven days. The two facts that 
he stands while praying, and that his cart is upset, show as 
well as words can that the old man’s prayer has been answered. 

There are countless Y¢ma that tell the temple-visitor of the 
readiness with which the common people believe any and every 
superstition that cunning priests can invent. Take the monkey. 
He is said to be a marvelously efficient protector against smail- 
pox. Mulkitudes have a profound faith in his divine power. 
One summer during the prevalence of the cholera, when the 
people of this crowded city were filled with fear at the number 
ot dead and dying, a priest near the city, thinking to make a 
good thing out of the common belief, gave out that the saru 
(monkey) was as able to ward oft cholera as he was small-pox. 
This exactly suited the multitude. They were tired of buying 
expensive disinfectants, tired of smelling a charm soaked in car- 
bolic acid. So they went in crowds to the priest who had made 
the valuable discovery, worshipped at his temple with offerings 
of cash, and carried home pictures, or images, of the all- 
powerful monkey to hang over their front doors. The priest 
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was rapid'y growing wealthy, when, to the amazement of his 
many believers, and in spite of the protection of his monkeys, 
he was himself carried off by the cholera. 

It is decidedly curious to notice the solemn pun the Japanese 
make on this word saru (monkey), which also is a verb, mean- 
ing to leave, to avoid ‘ May adversity /eave me,” “ Let me 
avoid misfortune,” is the general meaning of the many monkey- 
Yema that may be seen in temples, or in the store of the picture- 
dealer. ‘Everywhere there is adversity. In Japan, if adversity 
comes to a home, expect another. of a similar nature after the 
cycle of twelve years has been accomplished. In these special 
years of calamity, the monkey is in great demand. Living 
ones are to be seen chained before some Shint6 shrines, and at 
the celebrated Sumzyoshz shrine, five miles from Osaka, they 
make clay monkeys piled up on each other with a gymnastic 
appearance, and sell them by the thousands to the devout. The 
monkey is the last animal we should naturally use with which 
to excite devotional feelings, but he exercises a deep religious 
influence over large numbers of his supposed descendants here. 
He is a distinguished messenger of the gods, a sure protection 
against pending evils. Still, let him take care! There is a 
Japanese proverb that may have a significant meaning ,—“Saru 
mo ki kara ochiru,” (even a monkey sometimes falls from a 
tree). It may be that Western civilization will prove strong 
enough to tumble him out of his heaven forever, but probably 
not until the present generation of crafty priests and super- 
stitious old women shall have passed away. 

Thanksgiving yema are very common. Doubtless of all the 
nations of the earth the Japanese make the greatest display of 
gratitude. If one has received a favor, however slight, he not 
only thanks, and protests, and bows repeatedly at the time, but 
at future meetings again pours out his thanks in pleasant words. 
This system of politeness is carried out towards the gods. This 
woman, with an anchor in her mouth, is a specimen of picture- 
thanks. Both she and her husband have had so severe an at- 
tack of toothache that the touch of the softest food could not be 
endured. But vows and prayers have helped the medicine to 
be efficacious, or have done away with the need of medicine. 
Hence, in gratitude they have had this yema drawn—of the 
woman only so thoroughly cured that an ordinary junk-anchor 
held in her teeth produces no pain whatever. The relation of 
husband and wife is dimly seen in the writing, which means 
that the wife is instructed to do whatever chewing of the an- 
chor is necessary for both, while the husband, it may readily be 
surmised, tries his teeth on something more palatable. 

The centipede-picture is another thank-offering. This land 
is a near cousin to old Egypt in its veneration of abominable 
creeping things. Buddhism, teaching that it isa sin to kill even 
a mosquito, has given an abnormal sanctity to the life of every 
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creature, nay, has virtually deified the whole living creation. 
The centipede has his place as the messenger of tle mighty 
Bishamon, and is admitted to the feast of the gods. The priests, 
when talking to a foreigner, may deny that they allow any such 
thing as the worshiping of animals and insects. But they allow 
and encourage the worshipers to pata stone fox on the head, 
to offer it rice, and to fold hands in prayer before it. They have 
helped to deity the monkey and the centipede. One of the most 
common of household gods is Bishamon, attended by his pois+ 
onous messenger,* and this picture is respectfully offered be- 
cause the man believes that his success in life has come through 
this god. 

Allthese Yema are common and cheap. It may be that, be- 
cause the most of them are insignificant in appearance, they 
have been largely overlooked. On landing at Yokohama trav- 
elers are shown at once the rich pictures painted on silk, the 
ornamental bronzes and lacquers, the inlaid silver work, the 
ivory curios, etc., much of which, made under foreign influence, 
has the unconscious effect of blunting any desire to inquire into 
the less attractive temple pictures. 

There are, however, some magnificent 2@ma here and there 
that are worthy of a place in any art gallery. These are mainly 
historic, representing scenes in the lives of ancient warriors. At 
Icht no Miya, a shrine about one hundred miles south of Hiogo, 
there is a large, open hall containing seven of these paintings 
in blue and gold, the subjects being life-size. They are care- 
fully protected from the spit-ball prayers of the worshipers by 
means ot fine wire netting. Among these, Yoshitsune, “the 
hero warrior and martyr,” is the favorite subject. His tather 
was treacherously murdered; and his delicate mother, Tokiwa, 
taking the babe, Yoshitsune, in her bosom, and leading hér two 
older boys, fled in a snowstorm to a place of safety. Her false 
eyebrows, after the old court style, her carrying the babe in 
her bosom instead ot on her back, the boy’s hair done up al- 
most like a girl’s, and the boys blowing their fingers as they ~ 
trudge through the snow, form a picture so well known 
throughout Japan that any sketcher, without a copy, will draw 
one on demand. 

The Japanese sometimes say, “ We hate the Chinese.” Yet 
they delight in Confucius’ teachings, and honor -the ancient 
warriors of China almost as much as they do their own. Gen- 
toku is one of the foreigners who is thus naturalized and 
deiticd. This hero had a splendid black horse, Tekiro, against 
the use of which he was warned by a prophecy that trouble 
would surely come to the rider. Heedless of the warning he 





*In Osaka, among the converts to Christianity, are two men,one very wealthy, 
the other very poor, both of whom have presented their centipede-shrine to Yale- 
Peabody Museum. The rich man’s god-house is adorned with gold and lacquered 
——. and the carved image of “ Bishamon” is placed in a tiny temple within 

e large one. 
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rode to battle, was defeated, and fled for lite. Coming to'a 
dangerous mountain-river, he lashed Tekiro’s flanks, shouting, 
“Save me, Tekiro!” “Save me, Tekiro!” The horse heard 
_the prayer, plunged into the torrent, and carried Gentoku 
across in safety. The prince afterwards regained his power, 
——_ his enemies, and became king. 
hy do they hang these pictures of warriors and battles in 
their shrines? Because Shintdism, being a deification of de- 
parted warriors and rulers, is the religion of patriotism. Some 
twenty years ago, when the “ red-haired, blue-eyed barbarians ” 
were pressing their treaties upon Japan, there was a large party 
whose cry was, “ Drive out the hated foreigners.” The whole 
nation was agitated. The glory of Japan seemed to many to 
be in extreme peril, for which the only remedy was freedom 
from the barbarians’ presence. It was about that time that the 
patriotic priests of /chi no Miya hung up the above pictures 
together with those of Jingu, the queen who invaded and 
; conquered Corea; Hachiman, the god of war; Yoshiige, 
fy another brave general; and the young Prince Atsumori, going 
a unhesitatingly to his death. If the paintings of our Revolu- 
tionary War were hung in every church, the actions of the 
officers and soldiers made the only standard,proper to be 
imiated, and the prayer, ‘Make me like these,” the only 
prayer worthy of the bosom of a man, then the people of the 
United States would be as familiar with the separate deeds of 
the men of one hundred years ago as the people of Japan are 
with the heroic men they see in the pictures that surround them 
as they bow in prayer. 

With reference to this whole subject, a collection of a hun- 
dred genuine yema, properly catalogued, would enable a stu- 
dent to understand in one hour more of the history, religions 
and customs,of Japan than could be learned in a week trom the 
best books that have been written. 
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LEGENDARY INVASION OF THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


By Hartan I. Smitu, oF SAGINAW. 


There is an interesting tradition prevalent among the Indians 
and pioneers of Northern Michigan, which may furnish a clue 
as to the origin of some of the primitive monuments found in 
the Saginaw Valley. It can not be shown by actual proof that 
this tradition is authentic, nor is it often told twice alike. Yet 
the general thread of the narrative is identical, whether related 
by the pioneer or by the Indian. 

The tradition as told by an old Indian is, that at a time long, 
long ago, before the first white man set foot in this peninsula, 
there lived, in the territory drained by the Saginaw and its 
tributaries, a very powerful tribe called Sauks, and that the bal- 
ance of Michigan was inhabited by the Pottawatomies, while the 
Ottawas and Chippewas occupied the northern part of the State 
as tar as Lake Superior. The Sauks, who had strong villages 
along the rivers, were continually making war upon their Chip- 
pewa neighbors on the north and the Pottowatomies on the south, 
as well as upon some of the tribes in Canada. At last, realizing 
that the efforts of a single tribe to permanently subdue the 
Sauks were of no avail, a council was held at Mackinaw Island, 
consisting of all the tribes who had been repeatedly molested. 
At this council a large force was organized and fitted out with 
the best braves, arms and canoes which the united tribes could 
muster. : 

This torce then set out in their bark canoes, going south along 
the western shore of Lake Huron until Saginaw Bay was reached. 
They then stealthily skirted the shore of the bay by night, secret- 
ing themselves in the day time; until after many days, they were 
within a few miles of the mouth of the Saginaw River. Here 
part of the force was set ashore, while the remainder crossed the 
bay in the night, and, landing on the eastern shore, detailed a 
part of their‘number to watch the canoes, which they concealed 
in the undergrowth. In the morning both parties started up the 
river, one on either side, and following the ridge upon which 
were located the villages of the Sauks, prepared to attack and 
massacre the inhabitants of each as they came to it. 

The force on the west side attacked the main village by sur- 
prise and massacred all of the inhabitants, except a few who 
retreated across the river to one of the other villages, which 
was located near what is now Bay City. But about this time 
the eastern division of the invading force arrived and made a 
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furious attack upon this village. Here,a second time the in- 
vaders were successful, and the enemy retreating to a small 
island about a quarter of a mile up the river, thought themselves 
safe, as the invaders had no canoes at hand with which to reach 
them. At this place a siege was instituted until the next morn- 
ing, when, the river having frozen over during the night, the two 
attacking parties were enabled to cross, one from each side, and 
by their combined efforts exterminated the garrison, with the 
exception of twelve squaws. 

The invaders then resumed their march up the river, attacking 
and massacreing all in their way. At the junction where the 
Cass, Shiawassee and Tittabawassee rivers meet to form the Sagi- 
naw, they divided, sending one party up each river. 

Those going up the Shiawassee again divided on reaching the 
mouth of the Flint, so that some were sent wherever a village 
was located. 

One of the largest villages was exterminated on the bluffs of 
the Flint, near the present town of Flushing. The division 
whose. duty it was to exterminate the villages of the Tittaba- 
wassee River valley discovered an extremely large village only 
a few miles up the river, and overpowering the inhabitants by 
sheer numbers, killed them all and buried their remains in one 
large mound on the river bank. Traces of this mound may still 
be seen. The force that went up the Cass also attacked a large 
village which stood at the bend in the river, now known as 
Bridgeport. 

After exterminating the entire tribe, with the exception of the 
twelve squaws before mentioned, a second council was held, and 
after considerable debate, these squaws were sent west, and by 
treaty put under the protection of the Sioux, much to the dis- 
gust of a large number who were in favor of torturing them. 
The conquered country was set aside for a neutral hunting 
ground, to be used by the several tribes who had taken part in 
the invasion. But since many of- the hunting parties who 
visited the scene of their former victories never returned, 
it was thought by some that there still remained a few 
Sauks, who, lurking in the denser parts of the forest, vigilantly 
watched the chance for vengeance, and to kill any unsuspecting 
hunter who might be lead into that part by the game and fish 
which were so plentiful. Others believed the place to be 
haunted by the spirits of the exterminated Sauks, and nothing 
could induce them to venture into the mysterious territory. At 
last, so strong had become the dread of this region, that it was 
used as a place of exile for those of the tribes who committed 
extreme crimes. 

More of the Chippewas were exiled than of the other tribes, 
so that their language prevailed, although somewhat changed 
by contact with the other languages. 
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THE MOON SYMBOL ON THE TOTEM POSTS ON THE 
NORTHWEST COAST. 


By James Deans. 


In writing about these carved columns, or totem posts, as some 
people call them, once so abundant in all the native villages in 
parts of this coast, I shall divide my subject into the following 
parts or headings, viz: their appearance, location, origin and 
meaning. What I am able to say concerning them is the result 
of over twenty years’ research under difficulties of no mean de- 
scription, owing to these people being unwilling to reveal:to 
strangers the use of the columns and the signification of the 
carvings thereon, as the following specimen of the method I had 
to use in order to learn their meaning will show. The first thing 
I found I had to learn was the style of their carvings, “What 
is that bird on top of that column?” i would ask. “That is a 
raven.” “And that one overthere?” “Itisaneagle.” “What 
is that one with its wings spread?” “It is the thunder bird.” 
“What is that animal cut out on the base of these co!umns?” 
“That is the beaver.” Andsoforth. After awhile I got to know 
the one from the other. 

My next step was to ask why they were carved on the col- 
umns. The answer I got was, “ Everything you see carved on 
them has a story.” “Tell me the story of this one, please.” 
The answer came, “I do not know it,” or, “I will tell you bye- 
and-bye,” or, “Give me something and I will tell you all.” I 
was prepared to wait, or to give, or do anything; yet after all, I 
got but little, However, a little here, and a little there, a little 
now, and a little then, after a number of years, amounted to 
something. Even then, the field is so vast that, after all my 
trouble, I must own I know but little. What I am about to 
write I received as truth, and believing it so, I send you what I 
have learned. After long years of acquaintance with these 
people, during which time many that I knew and showed kind- 
ness to as children, have yrown to be men and women. These 
know and trust me as a friend. Besides, a great change has 
come over these people within the last five years. Also the age 
of the carved columns has passed. Some are being cut down 
for fire-wood, numbers fall through age, or are shaken down by 
the earthquakes and high winds which periodically visit these 
coasts and islands. A few costly marble ones, erected in the 
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village burying gyound and streets, are still standing. No new 
ones are raised. veryone’s ambition, now a-days, is to have a 
beautiful marble tombstone erected to his or her memory, with 
ari inscription, giving the name, supposed age and date of death. 
Some even go so far as to have one ready, with a blank space 
for the date, and sometimes the cause of death, to be filled in by 
their relations, after that event. 

A few years ago, when I returned to Victoria, at the close of _ 
my summer’s work, I got $40 in hard cash from an old man in 
order to get him a tombstone. From him also I got a drawing 
of his crest, which was the above mentioned Thunder bird, or as 
it is called in the native, Hadap El-anga. This he wished to 
have engraven above the inscriptions, giving his name and date 
as near as possible of his birth, and where it happened, with the 
usual blank space for the remainder. This stone he received in 
due season, when it was stowed away, there to wait until re- 
quired, I give this story to show the change taking place 
amongst these people. And with it close my introduction, and 
describe the villages as they appeared in the heyday of the totem ¢ 
period, 

The traveler by any of the steamers on this coast in, I shall 
say, 1862 would be surprised as he came in sight of any Indian 
town, to see the number of tall columns, of various heights and 
forms, standing from end to end of every town, mostly in front 
of the houses, although a large number often were placed be- 
hind. As he drew near he would be amused to find them carved 
from bottom to top with figures, which he would naturally take 
to be runics or hieroglyphics. [If he went through the village 
he would find that a number of these columns had no carvings 
on them, but instead had a box placed on ‘top; on one side of 
this box was engraven something resembling the face of a 
human being. At some places he would see a long box resting 
on two strong cedar posts. At other places he would notice a 
long pole, like a flagstaff, with a bird on top of it, with a plate 
of copper either held in its beak, or placed in the pole beneath 
its perch. Often these poles. have ropes placed beneath the 
bird in order to haul up a flag on gala days. Again he would 
find amongst this motley group others carved from their base 
upward ten or twelve feet, while the remainder of the column 
was divided into circles of a breadth of twelve inches. On num- 
bers of these columns, tops as well as sides, were engraved men, 
women and children with hats, whose crowns are four of these 
circles in height, In others,a man is covered with five or more 
of these circles above his head, with a beaver sitting above: his 
head on the uppermost circle. The most of these columns are 
without coloring, yet a few are painted with bright colors, hav- 
ing a pleasing effect. The colors used were bright red, yellow, 
dark green and black. The houses were always built in.a row, 
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, with two gables, the main entrance always facing the shore. In 
the center of this gable, and close to the wall, is the principal 
column in which an oval hole was cut to serve as a dourway. 
The lowest figure on these columns is a bear, a beaver, or a wolf; 
all have been carved in a sitting posture. In the lower part of 
the belly of the object the entrance or oval doorway was al- 
ways placed. The average height of \these columns may be 
placed at thirty feet ; in width, four feet. 

In their preparation a large cedar tree was selected, one 
easily split and with few knots being preferred, because knots 
interfere with the carving. After felling, it was cut into the 
desired length, and then split in two. The section chosen for 
the column was hollowed out to about five inches in thickness, 
according to the wish of the owner. After the bark and rough 
places were removed, it was floated to the village; and the carver 
set to work. When finished, it was raised by the united strength 
of the tribe, and by numbers invited from adjoining ones. 

? In order that your readers may have an idea of the appear- 

ance of these columns, when finished and set on end, I shall 

take a few of them as subjects for description, beginning with 
one which has three different figures on it. The one at its base 
isa beaver. (7simg.) It is carved in a sitting posture, with the 
entrance, or oval hole, in the lower part of its belly. This 
symbolizes an ancient legend of the Haidas. Next above, 
and sitting on the head of the beaver is the Thunder Bird, 
(Zl-anga) which also has an ancient story. The next and last 
on the column is an old woman carved as sitting on the bird’s 
head. She is represented as having an enormous labret 
placed on her lower lip, which is stretched until it disfigures her 
face, and is highly characteristic of old women amongst these 
people. This may be said to represent the typical woman of the 

Haidas, as her name Itl-tads-dah or perhaps more correctly, 

liltuh Inotoch, (Typical Woman) would imply, which in reality, 

she is shownto be on the carving. First, her large lip piece 
shows her to hold the highest rank possible to obtain among the 
ancient Haidas. Again her Zadu Skeel of four degrees above 
her head shows her to be a chieftainess of as many degrees as 
there are bands or circles on her long hat. . These she seems to 
have had in her own right. Again she is carved as holding 
another Zadu Skeel of six degrees, one end of which is resting 
between her feet on the head of Z/-angu, while the other end is 
held by her hand under her chin. This Zadu Skeel, I think, 
would give her a claim to six degrees of nobility, obtained by 
inheritance. This column must, I think, have been erected to 
the memory of a woman who ranked high amongst the nobles 
of Haidah Land. Further of her history, I know not. 

The next one I shall take has four designs: The first two is 

the bear, called by the Haidas Hoo-its. It is represented in a 
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sitting posture, with a cray fish in front of him. The next figure 
above is a frog, called Kim-gues-tan, with its head down, and its 
fore feet placed on the bear’s head. The fourth and last figure 
is a beaver (7sing). It has hold of the frog by the middle, in 
front of the hind legs. On this column the Zadu Skcel of one 
degree is placed on the head of the uppermost figure, which is a 
beaver. These four carvings seem to be family crests. The 
beaver with the Zadu Skecl doubtless was the crest of the head 
of the family, which is often placed on top of the column, 

The next and last one I shall give, is one painted in bright 
colors—red, yellow and dark green. The figure at the base of 


this one is the 7simg (beaver) who, as is usual, is carved in a° 


sitting posture, with a stick in his hands. Exceptionally in this 
case is a figure of a full moon on its belly, immediately above 
the oval doorway. Above, and sitting on the head of the 7sing 
is the typical woman of the Haidas. In her arms she holds the 
young crow (Keet-kie). On her head is seated the raven (C/ao- 
cah), having a mew moon in his beak, called by the Haidas 
Kuny-hi-hatla, or crescent moon. On the raven’s head is the 
hat of distinction, or Zadu Skeel, showing that he is a most 
important person, or great chief. On top of the Zadu Skeel is 
seated the grizzly bear (H/o0-its). This colunin symbolizes the 
changes of the moon. First, the beaver has eaten up the moon, 
which is, as shown above, carved over the doorway. In order 
to show he has done it, the carver has placed it as if it shone 
out of his stomach. The old woman holding the young raven 
means that she has sent the raven away t» hunt for a new moon, 
to take the place of the old one. In his absence she nurses the 
young one (raven). Having found a new ‘moon, he has been 
carved as returning with it in his beak. Above all, the bear, 
which is the crest of the person who raised this column, is also 
shown, as if he was watching the restoration of the moon. 

In the summer of 1884 a census of every towa, old or new, 
was taken, including the number of people, houses, columns, 
etc. This I shall give with the location of each town or village. 
The returns give Skidegat thirty houses and fifty carved col- 
umns, besides, I think, thirty mortuary ones, and a number of 
Sathling-un-Nah or dead houses, or tombs behind the village. 
To-day, 1891, very few old style houses are left, all having been 
replaced by modern ones, built from models, from houses in Vic- 
toria. 

The village of Guneshewa, Q. C. I., named after its chief Grun- 
shawas town, had eighteen houses and twenty-five carved col- 
umns, besides mortuary ones, and dead houses. 

Captain Skidanse’s town is given as having twenty-five houses 
and thirty carved columns, besides a number of mortuary ones. 

In Captain Clué’s town, Tamo, Q, C. 1, the number given is 
twenty houses and twenty-five carved columns, 
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Niustint’s town, so called after its chief, is the southmost town 
on the Q. C. Islands. It had twenty houses, twenty-five carved 
columns and twenty mortuary ones, given at date. 


In the district of Massett there are three villages, namely, Yan 
on the west side of the inlet. At the above date it had twenty 
houses, twenty-five carved columns. Yon-tc-wuss, the principal 
village. stands on the east side of the inlet. It had forty houses 
and fifty carved columns, besides a few mortuary ones. Ha- 
yung, the third village, has been abandoned for a number of 
years, It had six or seven columns standing, also a few fallen 
ones. Yateza,a new village a few miles from Massett, had three 
houses and one carved column. At Kung, on Naolen or Vrago 
Sound, there were fifteen houses; all in ruins but two, and twenty 
carved columns. Tadens is a new village on an old site. It had 
seven or eight houses and one carved column, erected a few 
years ago. At the deserted villages of Yakh and Kioosta, be- 
sides a great many tombs, there were a number of columns with 
very ancient carvings. At the former there were six houses and 
ten carved columns. At the latter, fifteen houses and eighteen 
carved columns. 

The Gold Harbour Indians’ village of Heenii, on Maud Island 
Q.C. I. This village was built about 1876 by the remnant of 
the West Coast tribes, who bought a piece of land from the 
Skideyats, and formed anew tribe by moving into it, At the 
above date there was in this village thirteen houses and eighteen 
tombs. 


At.the village of Kai-Soon there was ten or twelve houses, 
and about as many carved columns, besides a number of tombs, 

The old village of Chu-att, had (I think) about fifteen houses, 
mostly in ruins, and I believe twenty carved columns. At this 
village the tombs far outnumber those at any village on Haidah 
Land. ‘ 

There are three or four villages of Haidas in Southern Alaska, 
at Kyyanie, and other places, who have also carved columns. 

In all Huidah Land including the above mentioned tribes in 
1884 I am sure there was not less than 500 carved columns. 

The Skickeens of Alaska, in 1862 had a vast number of these 
columns in their villages. . 

Amongst the Simsheans, at Fort Simpson, in the villages on 
the Nass and Skeena, as well as at various other places, the num- 
ber and designs of these columns, was simply astonishing. 

As far as I have seen, the style of the carvings, as practiced 
by the Haidas of Queen Charlotte’s Islands and all outlying 
tribes speaking the same language, and known by the name of 
Haidas (strangers), is the same as practiced by the Kling-gate 
(Thlingkeet) tribes, of Southern Alaska, and probably all the 
other tribes speaking the Kling-gate language; the Simsheans, 
who occupy a vast territory on the Islands, inlets and rivers of 
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the mainland in British Columbia, and who speak the Simshean 
language. The modes of carving as practiced by. the above 
mentioned people and nations are unique in their designs, crests 
and legends, while the styles of their neighbors, the Bill-Billas, 
Bella-Coolas, Quackguills and others are so different that it may 
freely be said they have a style of their own, if the rude carvings, 
on the ruder poles they have, may be called a style. 

Perhaps, as far as I have gone, I have been too precise in my 
account of these columns, their location and numbers, but then, 
when I consider the ever-increasing amount of inquiry concern- 
ing them, and well knowing that in a few more years a descrip- 
tion of them will only be found in the pages of history, I thus 
take the liberty to be precise, believing that by insertion in the 
pages of your valuable journal they will be preserved, for the 
use of future inquirers, for all time. In my next paper I shall 
speak of the origin and signification of the columns and their 
carving. | 


0. 
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Correspondence. 


FIRE BEDS AND MOUNDS ON THE ALLEGHENY. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 4 


I have from boyhood taken great interest in our American 
Stone age, and have a collection of some two thousand objects 
with their history. Many of these I have obtained from the 
village sites in this vicinity. There are two islands in the Ohio 
river, as follows: Brunos, one mile from the junction of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela, formerly contained about 300 
acres. The other, Neville, four miles from the junction, is seven | 
miles long. These islands were once camping grounds, as is 
shown by the vast quantity of hearths washed out by the action 
of the current, In many places these hearths seem continuous, 
and have led to the erroneous theory of an ancient macadam or 
paved road. Having learned in boyhood that these localities 
furnished many implements and weapons and pottery, I was 
loth to disabuse the public mind in order that my visits after the 
spring freshets might pan out well. These hearths were located 
about four feet from the surface in sandy loam beneath the black 
leaf mould, whichis about two feet in depth. The alluvial de- 
posit is about ten feet in depth, resting upon gravel. Midway 
between these islands is an extensive bottom land, from the 
upper end of which rises one of those strange island-like bluffs, f 
150 feet perpendicular in height at its southern end. It is about 
one-eighth of a mile in length and about 300 yards wide. At its 
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northern end it can be ascended from the alluvial bottom on 
which it stands. Upon the highest point near its northern end 
stands a beautiful mound about 50 feet high by 13u feet in di- 
ameter, having large forest trees growing upon it. North of the 
mound was formerly to be seen an earth wall and ditch extend- 
ing across the bluff. Four years ago I attended the opening of 
this mound. It contained an altar of clay, calcined bones and 
charcoal upon its top. Around the altar, extended upon the 
original surface, were a number of skeletons, some of unusual 
size and in fair condition. These showed no signs of fire. From 
the character of the clay there is no doubt the material of this 
mound was carried up from the bottom land, as at this point but 
little soil can be found above the rock composing the bluff. 
Many objects of flint, stone, slate and pottery were found. From 
the top of this mound there is an unobstructed view north, east 
and south, overlooking the two islands above mentioned, and 
also the terrace upon which stood Fort Duquesne, and in full 
view of the scene of Grant’s defeat by the French and Indians. 
Thirty miles southeast of this upon a plateau bordering the 
west bank of the Monongahela river stands a similar mound, 
which I consider the Eastern outpost of the Mound-builders. 
At least I have failed after years of inquiry and exploration to 
locate another upon the Monongahela or its tributaries. There 
are, however, small earthworks and graves, with very numer- 
The next mound in this vicinity is upon the 
north bank ot the Ohio, twenty miles below Pittsburg. It is 
not quite so large as the others, but high and symmetrical. The 
owners refuse to have it opened, but trom its location upon an 
extensive terrace and near numerous villlage sites, 1 place it 
in the class of burial mounds, with or. without an altar. Upon 
the top of the bluff before mentioned, in the rear of the mound, 
the ground seemed to be literally full of human bones. The 
graves are so shallow that bushels were thrown up every spring 
by the plow, and had to be gathered and buried for decency’s 
sake. ‘The owners of the land having descended on the moth- 
er’s side from a tribe of Delawares whose habitat was here. 
Their last chief or king was Shinghiss. Another tribe north of 
the rivers was ruled by Queen Allifuippa. You will see that 
we have here at the junction of our rivers a region not only 
historic but one of a peculiarly interesttng study to the student 
of prehistoric American archeology. I have a number of 
papers upon this subject, which I have perused for the informa- 
tion gained, having obtained nearly all the publications upon 
the subject, including Squier and Davis’ complete volumes. I 
have been greatly interested and very much ftattered in reading 
THE ANTIQUARIAN to notice that you have at length taken the 
bold stand in regard to identifying the race of Mound-builders, 
and also in locating their territory with its geographical divisions. 
All this as you outlined Ihave repeatedly read before the Western 
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Pennsylvania Historical Society. A few years ago I was severely 
criticised, but recently one of the severest critics has become 
my strongest ally. 

I have visited many of the mounds located south and west, 
also the works at the mou:h of Black River, near its junction 
with the Washita. These are pyramids. The works at Marietta 
I consider to be the most elaborate, exhibiting scientific skill no 
other location can boast of. 1 visited an exact duplicate of the 
Marietta mound, with its wall and ditch, on the west bank of the 
Tallehatchie River, not far from its junction with the Yellow- 
busha, furming the Yazoo River, in Mississippi. This was 
located upon the alluvial bottom, subject to overftow; but the 
numerous works in these valleys were invariably placed upon 
the highest land to be found, consequently the first settlers, in 
clearing plantations, selected the sites of the mounds and gen- 
erally levelled the works for a foundation upon which to build 
the big house or the negro cabins. In this way many mounds 
and earth-works were destroyed and their contents scattered 
and lost. THomMaAs HARPER. 


0 





PYRAMID AND OLD ROAD IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Editor American Antiquarian. 


I received your circular in regard to your forthcoming work on 
the Mound-builders. I am unable to give you the name of any 
parties in Mississippi who have made explorations among the 
mounds. 

I would, however, call your attention to a pyramid mound, 
called the Manih Waiyah mound, of Mississippi, and famed in 
the folk lore of the Choctaws as one which they claim as the 
cradle of their race. I am perfectly familiar with the Manik 
Waiyah mound. It is situated in the southeastern corner of 
Winston county, on the west side of Nanih Waiyah creek and 
about fifty yards from it. The mound is forty feet high. Its base 
covers three-fourths of an acre. Its summit, which is flat, has 
an area of one-fourth of an acre. 

A semicircular rampart envelopes the mound—the rampart 
being perhaps nearly a mile and a half in length, and each end 
or extremity of the rampart terminating upon the bank of 
Nanih Waiyah creek, one about 600 yards above the mound, 
the other the same distance below the mound. In short, the 
mound stands exactly mid-way between the two extremities of 
the rampart. The greater part of this rampart has been worn 
down by the plow. But in a certain place where it traverses the 
primeval forest it is full five feet high. There are quite a num- 
ber of vacant spaces, or rather gate-ways, along at intervals in 
this rampart. 
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Whether a low rampart ever extended from each terminus on 
the creek to the mound, can now never be ascertained, as all 
around the mound was cultivated by the Choctaws in 1832, 
when the whites first came into the country, and may have been 
cultivated by the Indians for generations, and if such a low con- 
necting rampart ever existed, all traces of it have long since 
disappeared, 

But another matter connected with the mound, I will mention. 
The Nanih Waiyah creek bottom, which is subject to overflow, 
is on the eastern side of the creek. The side on which the 
mound and rampart are situated, while a rather flat country, is 
far above the high water mark. Now, onthe high ridge in the 
primeval forest, somewhat southeasterly of the mound are traces 
of a primeval road about four feet wide. Some years ago I 
traced this road up for some hundred yards. It leads directly 
towards the Nanih Waiyah mound. 

I traced it up until all traces were lost in the intervening 
swamp, the annual overflows which would necessarily soon 
destroy all traces of a road. Now,I noticed some large forest 
trees standing in this road, an evidence of its great antiquity. 

Could this road have been built by the builders of the Nanih 
Waiyah Mound? The terminus of the last trace of this road, 
just as it projected into the swamp, is scarcely a mile from the 
mound, and pointing directly towards it. 

I have seen in Mississippi many an old Indian trail, and some 
of them quite ancient, for good sized trees were growing in 
them, but all Indian trails are narrow—mere foot paths. But 
this old road is wide enough for at least three persons to walk 
abreast. Now, could the Mound-builders have constructed and 
made use of roads much wider than the ordinary Indian trail ? 


Some twelve miles below Columbus, Miss., on the east side of 
the Tombigbee, are the remnants of another ancient road. similar 
to this one, near the Nanih Waiyah Mound, with large trees 
growing in its center. This road crosses the Tombigbee at the 
Ten Mile Shoals, which are ten miles below Columbus, so called 
from this circumstance. There is an ancient Mound-builders’ 
cemetery on Line Creek, in the northern part of Oktilheha Co., 
Miss., and I have thought that this ancient road across the Tom- 
bigbee may have been the highway connecting this cemetery 
with the Mound-builders’ settlements in Greene and Perry 
Counties, Alabama. However, this is mere conjecture. But 
could not the Mound-builders have made use of rather wide 
roads in carrying the bodies of their dead to their national 
cemeteries, if I may make use of such an expression? How 
can we account for the construction of such ancient thorough- 
fares which are so much wider than the common Indian foot 
paths? H, S. HALBERT. 

Garlandsville, Miss., Nov. 7, 1891. 
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MOUND-BUILDERS’ PIPE AND CHUNKEY STONE, 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


Mr. A. J. Kite, of Grove Hill, Page County, opened what 
we call an Indian mound, and found several skeletons and relics, 
among which was a beautiful pipe and breastplate. The bowl 
of the pipe on top had a nicely carved picture of a turtle, and 
a hole was bored through the back. There are two projections 
to the pipe, on opposite sides, of equal length, one to hold by 
and the other has a hole bored through for the stem. It is of 
stone. This pipe is in my possession. 

I could not give you the names of any persons in this county 
that have any collections worth mentioning. I have 500 or 600 
flint arrow-heads, of all sizes and shapes, some very nice ones, 
that have most all been found in this locality (Marksville), and 
some twenty-five or thirty tomahawks, most of them what I 
call chipped ones, very few polished ones, but all with grooves 
around them. Have tew pestles, hammers, broken pipes, breast 
plates, and a good many other little tricks. 

I have a curious relic of hard quartz, found near Grove Hill, 
and have never seen in the books one like it described. It looks 
like a little grindstone; is three inches in diameter, wtth a round 
hole through the center, five-eighths of an inch in diameter; the 
outer edge or rim is one inch thick, and hollowed out on both 
sides to the hole in the center. I can not imagine what use it 
was. Davip KountTz. 

Marksville, Page Co., Va., Nov. 5, 1891. 
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INSCRIPTION WITH DATE OF 1676 NEAR ST, LOUIS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


You have, no doubt, noted the items going the rounds con- 
cerning inscribed tablets found near LaHarpe, IIl., purporting to 
be connected with LaSalle’s expeditien? I am interested in 
those tablets above the average reader, owing to the fact that 
several years ago while the cellar of a house was being dug in 
this city, the workmen came upon a yellow stone tablet about 
four by six inches with sunken lettering and figures on both 
sides. I have had several plaster casts made and they show 
singular pictures. On the one side is a deer or elk with very 
large prongs; what seems to be a large straw-berry; a head of 
wheat or rye; several other plants, etc., the whole forming a 
very intricate picture surrounded, as contained in a large heart, 
with the date 1676 near the depression. The other side has 
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something similar to a rope border within which are figures of 
what I think are Spanish soldiers, four in number, two of whom 
are tacing a large halberd, each clasping it with his right hand, 
and one with the other hand offering a goblet which the other is 
receiving—very much in the manner of the old English style 
which was adapted to prevent one from knifing the other during 
a friendly drink. Just in the rear of these figures appear two 
others also with weapons. At the top of the plate appears 13 
as if the tablet was No. 13 of a series, running down the middle 
alongside the halberd, appears the following . 


DAVITSA 
UL 


DAVIT SAUL BERRENHART. ANNo 1676. 


As we are only eight miles from the Mississippi River, I am 
inclined to think the stone is in reference to some of those early 
expeditions. Can you throw any light on the subject from my 
description? Also can you tell me who or what was “ Davit 
Saul Berrenhart?” If you can, should be pleased to have you 
do so. Will state that I havea large collection of relics from this 
vicinity, many from the famous Monks’ Mound, including the 
little sand-stone tablet you saw and described in your work last 
spring. Should you pass this way, would be pleased to show 
you what I have. If there is anything further you desire to 
know about above described tablet, let me know. 

Hoping you will find time to answer this, I.am, 

Respectfully, J. R. Surrer. 

Edwardsville, Ill. : 
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Editorial. 


WATER CULT AND THE DELUGE MYTH. 


One of the mysterious things about American archeology 
and mythology is that they contain so many reminders of the 
events which belonged to the early days in historic countries, and 
which have been transmitted through history. We are con- 
stantly coming upon these in whatever region or province we 
may be engaged, whether in the territory of the Mound-builders, 
Cliff-dwellers, Pueblos, wild hunters of the north, the fishermen 
of the northwest coast, the agriculturists of the south, the semi- 
civilized people of the interior, the civilized races of Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. Among all these we find not only 
symbols, but traditions and myths which strikingly resemble 
those of the east. This makes the department of symbolism 
interesting and important, though there is no branch of study 
which does not, in this respect, become suggestive. If we take 
up the solar cult, the moon cult, the water cult, the fire cult, 
serpent worship, animal worship, totemism, animism, fetichism, 
going from the most elaborate to the most primitive, we find 
reminders of familiar events which have occurred elsewhere, and 
can not resist the impression, even in the least developed or most 
primitive of these systems, that there are traces of something 
that lies back of them which does not belong to them and can 
not be ascribed to any indigenous or native origin. The clue 
may be misleading and we may take too much for granted, but 
we certainly ought not to ignore its existence or reluse to admit 
the evidence when presented. 

Dr. C. P. Tiele said, several years ago: ‘“ The question of the 
relation which the religions of savages stand to the great his- 
toric families of religions has just been opened.” But very 
great progress has been made since that time, and we ought 
to be able to trace, before long, not only the relations, but 
also the channels through which these reminders have come. 
Over a large extent of Asia and Europe, the Aryans were pre- 
ceded by Turanian people. Such is the evidence of history. 
Archaeologists have, to be sure, been thinking of late that there 
were no Aryans cr Turanians, but, on the contrary, that all 
classes descended from the paleolithic people of Europe, that 
dispersion by imigration to America took place during the latter 
part of that age, and that separation occurred some time in the 
early part of the neolithic age. This does not do away with 
the distinction which the linguists recognize, nor can it destroy 
the evidence which is presented to the mythologist that there is 
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a filtering of the events and traditions of historic countries 
through the tokens and myths of prehistoric America, and we 
cannot certainly allow a speculation to destroy or do away with 
that which is so plain. Too many discoveries have been made 
in Egypt, Assyria aad the far East for us to ignore the record of 
creation, the deluge, and other events as they are recorded in 
Scripture and contirmed by the monuments and tablets. 

In fact, it seems to us to be time that the historic and prehis- 
toric archwologists should be working together instead of apart, 
and the department of Biblical archeology, which has been 
making so great advance, should be recognized as a coadjutor 
in the field instead of an enemy. We do not lessen the impor- 
tance of nature worship when we deny that the tradition of 
the creation was the result of personification, that of the ftood 
the story of local freshets, for there is a strange mingling of 
the local and the universal, of the modern and the ancient, and 
it is very difficult to separate them without destroying the 
whole. fabric. 

Sull, we would make a distinction between nature worship in 
America and in Asia, ascribing the latter mainly to an historic 
source and the former to a prehistoric source—one aboriginal 
and the other traditional. Here the archevlogy of the East 
will assist us. In Egypt the work of creation was ascribed to 
the gods ot fire, though the element of moisture came in. 
Ptah, an appropriate name for the god of fire, was a “former 
sculptor;” Sachet denotes “kindling fire;” Pechet is the “ de- 
vourer,” and Bes is the “ascending flame.” Thesemitic gods 
of fire and light contend: The consuming and destroying sun 
god, contends with darkness as, in Egypt, Osiris does with Set. 
Among the Akkadians fire played an important part, though 
their, worship consisted of magic. The Akkadians are supposed 
to be the same as the Turanians, which is a term used to desig- 
nate the so-called Ural Altaic, of which the Mongols, Mag- 
yars, Finns, Samoyedes are the chief branches. The religion 
of the Finns embodied much of the system which belonged to 
the Turanians; the Klavala is the book which contains the epic 
poems of the Finns, the subject of which is simply the contest 
of the nature powers personified. The three great heroes of 
the Klavala are the ancient spirits of Heaven, tire and earth, 
and correspond io Odin, Loki and Humir, the German triad 
of gods. 

The Persian religion was one in which there was a great de- 
velopment of the worship ot fire and the drink of immortality. 
The Persians had a peculiar superstition about the disposal of 
the body. They supposed it could not be burned, because that 
would corrupt the fire; they could not bury it, because that 
would corrupt the earth; it could not be left exposed, that 
would corrupt the air; it could not be put into the water, for 
that would corrupt the water; it was therefore put in a tower 
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so that it could be devoured by birds. The Wends, however, 
on the contrary, had three methods of disposing of the body: 
burial that carried the soul to the under world; burning, which 
bore it in smoke to the heavens; burial in a boat, which tra s- 

orted it to the island of the sun. Among the Scandinavians, . 

oki was the God of fire; he was not to be trusted; while he 
was benificent, he was treacherous. Lenormant in his Chal- 
dean Magic has given the same history. He says the Chaldaic 
Babylonians, ho were devoted to astronomy, read in the sid. real 
and planetary system revelation of the divine being. First was 
Set, Cronos, mysterious source of all things; Anu, primordial 
chaos, god of time; Hea, god of water, the spirit that brooded 
over the water; Be/, the demiurge; next, the gods of the five 
planets—.4dar, Saturn; Marduk, Jupiter; Vergal, Mars; /star, 
Venus; /Vebo, Mercury. 

The demons were seven phantoms in flame, who were the 
counterparts to the seven gods of the planets, including the sun 
and moon. In Anu was recognized the ideal of a cosmic or 
uranic triad, heaven and earth and fire. The Chaldeans had 
the opinion that the shape of the earth was a boat turned up- 
side down, a coracle; the interior cavity was the abyss where 
the dead found a home. Above the earth extended the sky, 
spangled with stars, the central point was the nadir ; here was 
the mountain of the East with its four spurs or peaks, and the 
central point. Between the earth and heavens was the zone of the 
atmosphere where the winds blow and the storms rage. Fire 
worship was at first common to both the Turanians and Aryans 
of ancient origin; fire was the most active of all the gods; man 
could hold direct communication with him by means of sacred 
rites and by lighting the sacrificial flame. Under the name 
Izdubhar, “ man of fire,” he became one of the heroes of epic 
history; he was called the supreme pontiff of the earth; he was 
recognized in the flame of the domestic hearth and protected 
the house from evil influences, and was called the * god of 
House.” In his natural reality, he was superior to the sun; in 
his historical, he was the survivor of the deluge; in his office, 
he was the diviniiy of the hearth; the insignia of his office was 
a reed, which took the place of a wand. The rush was used as 
the fire generator; hence he was called the god of the rushes. 

The animal symbol of Set, Egyptian god of evil, was a carniv-. 
orous quadruped, having a long curved snout, upright, square- 
toppedears. Thesoul wasasparrow-hawk, carryinga ring. Osiris, 
the sun, had for his companion twelve hours of night. Horus, 
the rising sun, struggled with darkness, and with his spear, 
while it is dark, pierces the serpent, Apophis, wno is the spirit 
of darkness. The solar phenomena were indications of the 
divers phases of human existence. Each point in the course of 
the sun was regarded as corresponding to the different phases of 
human existence. Personification gradually intruded itself, and 
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they divided the divine existence into the “active” male; female, 
“passive.” It ultimately embodied itself and became confounded 
with historical events. The tragedy of Prometheus bound was 
occasioned by the stealing of fire from the gods, but never- 
theless there was a divinity of the hearth, Among the Greeks 
everything in the household was made sacred by the presence of 
fire, which was personified and regarded as a divinity. 

We see from this review of the oriental religions how the fire 
cult gradually developed into elaborate and complicated systems 
of worship. There is no difficulty in tracing the line through. 
With the water cult it is different. In this we have from the out- 
set a mingling of nature worship personified with historic tradi- 
tions. The water cult in India was, to be sure, very primitive, and 
is closely associated with nature worship, But we notice that 
there was the same method of creating soma, or drink of immor- 
tality, that was elsewhere followed by creating fire. The sea was 
churned by the mountain, which was revived by Asuras and the 
Sudras, who pulled the great serpent to and tro, as those who 
were making fire would pull the cord or rope that turned the fire 
generator. In America there is no such tradition of the ser- 
pent, though the symbol of the fire generator is very common. 
The water cult in America seems to have come from foreign 
countries. : 

The knowledge of the Pleiades, the traditions of the deluge, 
the conception of the dragon, the worship of the serpent, the 
prevalence of the phallic symbol, the association of the water 
cult, fire cult, moon cult and the solar cult, are all arguments 
for the transmission of the tradition of the flood from foreign 
countries, even if the cult is found in a very elementary and 
primitive condition. Take the following cosmoganic legend of 
Oannes of Berosus: “According to extracts from the Grecian 
historian of Chaldea, he had a body of a fish entire, but under- 
neath his fish’s head there was a second human head, while 
human feet appeared under his tail, and he possessed a human 
voice. This monster spent the whole day amongst men with- 
out taking any food, while he taught them letters, science, and 
the principles of every art, the rules of the foundations of towns, 
the building of temples, the measurements and boundaries of 
lands, seed time and harvest ; in short, all that could advance 
civilization, so that nothing new has been invented since that 
period. Then at sunset this great Oannes regained the sea and 
passed the night in the vast region of waves, for he was am- 
phibious.” is description of Oannes is interesting when 
studied in connection with the following picture of the Zuni 
water-snake, which was found by Lieut. Whipple on the recks 
in Arizona. See Fig. 1. 

It was observed by the explorers near the Rocky Dell Creek. 
The interpretation of it as given by a Pueblo Indian was that 
it represented the great water snake created by Montezuma, to 
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give rain; they describe the snake as ot great length, slowly 

liding upon the water. The great feathered serpent of the 

uni was supposed to live in the water and to guard the springs. 
The celebrated Aztec spring was its favorite haunt. Vessels 
taken from this fountain had upon them crescents, serpents, 
frogs, tadpoles and other water animals. Lieut. Whipple says: 
“I do not know that upon this continent any animal has been 
found similar to that; it would seem to be of Eastern origin.” 
There is a tradition among the Zuni of a great flood; this 
flood came from the west and rushed down the great canon and 
filled it with water; a great many of the people fled to the top 
of the mesa and were saved from the waters; the rest perished— 
the Navajos, Apaches and wild beasts, in the sea of waters, ex- 
cept such as found safety there. The Zuni built a pueblo upon 
the lofty eminence, and waited the subsidence of the waters. 
Time passed and the waves still surrounded their refuge. A 
sacrifice was devised to appease the water divinity. The son 
of a chief and a beautiful virgin were the chosen offerings. As 
they were let down from the cliff into the deep, the waters 
rolled back, leaving the young man and maid statues of stone. 


7 


ov j 
Fig. 1.—Water Snake of the Zunis, 

An isolated rock is pointed out to the travelers as 

containing upon its summit the statues of the two 

ersons. The high priest’ or governor of the 

uebio has it his especial duty to officiate before 

the water deities. Among the wild tribes—the 

Algonquins, Iroquois, and Dakotas—there are various myths 

as to how the earth was recreated after the deluge of waters. 

There are variations as to this myth, but generally Manobozho 

is the divinity who personates Noah. He survives the flood, 

floats above the water in his canoe; he sends different animals 

down into the water to bring up the earth. The muskrat suc- 

ceeds. Manobozho takes the mud from the claws, sprinkles it 

upon the water, causes it to grow until it becomes a great 

island; he sprinkles small lumps on the island, and they become 

mountains; he sticks arrows into the ground and they become 
men and women.* 

This story has its analogies among the Sioux, Athabascans, 

Iroquois, Cherokees and various tribes of British Columbia and 

California. The story varies according to locality. Among 














*See American Journal of Folk Lore, Sept. 91, article by A. Chamberlain, which 
gives the variations of this tradition. Page 15, Vol. IV., article by Dr. F. Boas. 
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the Algonquins he is Michabo, the giant rabbit, but he is a god 
of wind, storm and rain; he is said to have scooped out the ba- 
sins of the lakes. Among the Ojibways a mighty serpent began 
to flood the land, but Michabo destroyed him with his dart. 
Among the Cherokees the animals were above, nothing was 
below but a wide expanse of water; but the water beetle and 
the water spider dove to the bottom and brought up the mud. 
Among the Yocusts of California the earth was covered with 
water; there existed a hawk, crow, duck, but the duck brought 
up his beak full of mud. Among the Chinooks and Bilqulas it 
was the muskrat. The buzzard flopped his wings and made 
the mountains. In the description given by Catlin of the relig- 
ious ceremonies which prevailed among the Mandans before 
and after the initiaiton ot their young men as warriors, he says: 

The Mandan religious ceremony commences not on a par- 
ticular day of the year, but at a particular season, which is 
designated by the full expansion of the wiliow leaves; for ac- 
cording to their tradition the “twig the bird brought home was 
a willowbough and had full-grown leaves on it.” The bird to 
which they allude is the mourning or turtle dove, and being as 
they call it a medicine bird, it is not to be destroyed or harmed 
by any one, and even their dogs are instructed not to do it in- 
jury. During the ceremony a figure is seen approaching ; the 
body of this strange personage, which was chiefly naked, was 
painted white, resembling at a little distance a white man; he 
wore a robe of four white wolf skins, falling from his shoulders, 
on his head a splendid head-dress of two raven’s skins; in his 
left hand a pipe was cautiously carried as it of great impor- 
tance. After passing the chiefs and braves, he approached the 
medicine or mystery lodge, which he had the means of opening 
and which had been religiously closed during the year. While 
preparations were making in the medicine lodge Nu-mohk- 
muck-a-nah, “the first or only man,” traveled through the village, 
stopping in front of every man’s lodge and crying until the owner 
came out and asked who he was and what was the matter. 
To which he replied by relating the sad catastrophe which had 
happened on the earth’s surface by the overflowing of waters, 
saying that he was the only person saved from the universal 
calamity, that he landed his big canoe on a high mountain in 
the west, where he now resides ; that he has come to open the 
medicine lodge which must needs receive a present of some 
edged tool from the owner of every wigwam, that it may be 
sacrificed to the water ; for he says, “if this is not done there 
will be another flood and no one will be saved, as it was with 
such tools that the big canoe was made.” Having visited every 
lodge and wigwam during the day and having received such a 
present at each, he returned at evening and deposited them in 
the medicine lodge, where they remained until the afternoon of 
the last day of the ceremony, when they were thrown into the 
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river in a deep place from a bank thirty feet high, and in the 
presence of the whole village, from whence they can never be 
recovered. These were undoubtedly sacrificed to the Spirit of 
the Water. ; 

Catlin, with this description of the ceremony of the big 
canoe, the medicine men, the gathering of the knives, brings in 
a few remarks in reference to the symbols. He says the num- 
ber four seemed to be sacred; the ceremony lasted four days; 
there were four medicine men who searched the tour parts of 
the camp or village; there were four groups of dancers; four 
sacks of water, resembling large tortoises, were placed on the 
floor; four men were selected to cleanse out the lodge; four car- 
dinal points were symbolized; tour skewers were placed as in- 
struments of torture in the arms and legs of the warriors; four 
sacrifices were made; four colors; and narrates that there were 
four tortoises which supported the earth; they carried dirt on 
their back, though he brings in the idea of forty days, as the 
buffalo dance was repeated four times, eight times, twelve times, 
sixteen times in the successive days.* 

Among the civilized races the tradition of the flood is com- 
mon, but it is there associated with the divinity of rain, and with 
the water cult as it is in the uncivilized. Here, too, we find the 
same peculiarities. The serpent has a part in the great catas- 
trophe; a white God is the culture hero who answers to the 
Noah ot the Bible, but his history is in contrast with the culture 
heroes of the uncivilized. The Fair God yields to his enemy, 
Texcatlipoca, who is a very Loki, or god of evil, whose symbol 
is the serpent; but he escapes to the pyramid of Cholula, in 
connection with which there is still a tradition of the flood; he 
withdraws from this and takes his canoe made of serpent skins 
and crosses the water, promising to return again. ‘This tradi- 
tion or story of the Fair God has been interpreted by Dr. Brin- 
ton as a@ personification of the sun having a contest with the 
god of darkness. Others, however, maintain that he belonged 
to a race different from the one he civilized; that he created a 
new religion, based on fasting, patience and virtue. The Aztec 
Neptune, or water god, was Tlaloc, whose image is painted 

reen and azure, representing the various shades of water. It 
is armed with a wand, twisted into a spiral, ending in a sharp 
point, in representation of a thunder bolt. Tlaloc had a chapel 
on the top of the great temple of Mexico, as important as that 
of Huitzilipochtli, with which it was connected. On the day ot 
the feast ot the Tlalocs the priests of these ministers of the god 
of waters betook themselves to the lagoon of Citlatepetl, sit- 
uated a few miles from Mexico, to cut the reeds for decorating 
the altar. — 





*Catlin’s North American Indians, Vol. I., page 158. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE HOPEWELL MOUNDS. 


The group of mounds in the center of Hopewell’s earth- 
works (described on page 26 of Squier and Davis’ volume as 
the Clarke earth-works) has been explored by the World’s 
Columbian Exposition Survey under the direction of Prof. F. 
W. Putnam, the field work being in charge of Warren K. 
Moorehead. The effigy mound, so called because of the stone ~ 
effigies contained in it, was 510 feet long, 190 feet broad, and 24 
feet high. 

There are twenty-six mounds in the group. Fifteen have 
been explored. Over 150 photographs were taken. The sur- 
vey has been out since April 6th. The assistants found: 7,232 
flint disks, a 16-pound cu. axe, 1 Pacific: coast stone bowl, 7 
platform pipes, 11 small and large cu. axes, 2,500 sheets mica, 
7x8 to 12x15 inches, 22 fine spear heads, 50 copper spool- 
shaped objects, 5,000 beads, 900 pearls, 10 altars (some of 
which were taken out entire), 500 wolf, bear and panther tusks, 
4 shell ornaments, 13 busyicon and pyrula shells, 120 skeletons, 
awls, needles, carved bones, galena, celts, perforated humeri, 
. bear tusks set with pearls, etc. The field notes cover 200 pages. 

The structure was divided into six sections, on account of 
its great size, of 80 feet in width. At-the present two sections 
only have been carried to the bottom, a distance of 24 feet, 
and a great many skeletons of the brachycephalic type of crania 
have been unearthed. In the top of the second cut we under- 
stand that an effigy of a panther, made in outline from standing 
stones, was discovered; its dimensions corresponded with the 
effigy mounds of Wisconsin, from 80 to go feet long. This 
effigy seems to connect the last builders of the mounds with the 
Dakotas of the west. The finds at the bottom of the cut were 
different. The other excavations will be completed some time 
in February. 

‘In the second cut, 200 feet west of the east end of the effigy, 
a deposit of skeletons was found near the north side lying upon © 
the base line. The base of the mound had been burnt hard, 
and the earth above this cement-like floor was interstratified by 
layers of sand and gravel. 

All the skeletons were in hollows or dome-shaped caves 4 or 
5 feet in height and half filled with earth. Near the north end 
of the second cut lay a male skeleton 11 feet from the surface 
and upon the base line. The description published in the daily 
papers of this “ king,” as they called him, was not far from the 
truth. There were wooden horns at his head in imitation of 
ouck antlers, 22 by 19 inches, having five prongs on each side. 
Thin sheets of copper coated the wood. These singular horns 
were attached to a helmet-shaped head-dress reaching from the 
upper jaw to the occipital bones of the skull. Pearl beads, 
both from fresh water mollusks and from the ocean, covered 
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portions of the body. Hundreds of ordinary shell beads, bear 
teeth whole and also sawed and split ones, bear and eagle 
claws, copper spool-shaped ty 0 copper disks, etc., covered 
the chest and abdomen. A large plattorm pipe, a beautiful 


agate spear-head, four copper plates, cane from the south coated 
with copper, etc., covered the chest, back and sides. 

A full report of the discoveries at the Hopewell farm (which 
consists of hundreds of copper, mica, shell, bone and stone or- 
naments) will be made in Prof. Putnam’s and Moorehead’s re- 
ports published under the auspices of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893. 
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THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Archéology and ethnology are likely to be so represented at 
the World’s Fair as to give the sciencé an impetus in this country. 
The National Museum and Smithsonian Institute will have a 
large number of specimens in the government building, includ- 
ing relics of the stone age, casts of the pueblos and specimens of 
sculpture from Central America. There will be representatives 
of the different tribes in their native costumes, civilized and un- 
civilized. Dr. Thomas Wilson and Prof. O. T. Mason will have 
charge of this. The various States will also have archeological 
exhibits, which will consist of the relics collected by societies 
and by individuals. We have had letters from parties in Oregon, 
in Tennessee, in Missouri and other States, which show that the 
private collections, some of which are very valuable, will be sent 
’ to Chicago under the care of the State Commissioners. We had 
hoped that these State exhibits would be massed together where 
they could be seen and compared. Perhaps the safest way for 
the collectors is to put them under the care of the State Com- 
missioners. 

The largest and best exhibition will be under the care of Prof. 
-Putnam, who is proving a very efficient chief of the department, 
There will be an immense quantity ot Mound-builders’ relics, some 
of them entirely new, having just been discovered. There will 
be large collections from the Cliff-dwellers and Pueblos, also 
from the northwest coast and from California. There will be 
reproductions in plaster of some of the most interesting anti- 
quities of Honduras and Yueatan. It is expected that all the 
living races will be represented in costume, and their peculiar 
modes of life represented by temporary structures. The oppor- 
tunity will thus be given of comparing the historic and prehis- 
toric, the civilized and the uncivilized. If Prof. Putnam could 
manage to bring together the antiquities of India, Assyria and 
Egypt, especially those which are symbofic and illustrative of the 
ancient religions of the East, he would make the exhibit well 
nigh complete. It is to be hoped this will be done. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE MUSEUM AT CHICAGO. 


The directors of the Art Institute and the officers of the Com- 
mercial Club, of Chicago, have recently waited on Prof. Putnam 
‘ and asked him to give a plan for a Museum which shall be es- 
tablished in the city. The plan which seems to be most favor- 
ably received is one which embodies many features of the Na- 
tional Museum, except it is to be controlled by stockholders, 
with a permanent director at the head. [t is to embrace all de- 
part ments of natural history, anthropology, as well as specimens 
of fine arts, such as painting, statuary, etc. This movement is 
timely, for the Columbian Exposition will bring together articles 
which would never be sent to Chicago except for this. The 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia has furnished a lesson. 
The National Musuem received very large concessions from the 
Centennial exposition. Philadelphia received no permanent ben- 
efit. A museum is needed at the West. There is nothing worthy 
the name in the Interior at present. Chicagois rapidly becom- 
ing a literary center. Some of the largest and best universities 
and colleges are located within 150 miles. The educating force 
there is in a museum would be felt 500 miles away. It is fortu- 
nate that Chicago business men see this and are making a move- 
ment toward establishing such a Museum. We hope that it will 
be carried through. 

a , 


BOOK REVIEWS, 


Christopher Co'umbus, and How He Received and Imparted’ the Spirit of Discov- 
ery. By Justin Winsor. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 

A voyage of discovery on the sea of literature, with the figure of Colum- 
bus like’a cortinent dimly seen in the distance, would pwneee be the best 
description which could be given of this book in a single sentence. There 
seems to be so much obscurity about the early history of Columbus himself 
that the author has to seize upon the faintest hints, which may be com- 
pared to the carved logs upon the sea shore, to make out the picture of 
Columbus, as others do that of Shakespeare. The work of exploration among 
manuscripts, old books, maps and other sources of information has been most 
faithfully done. He does not, however, reach the inspiration of the subject 
until he arrives at the discovery of America. Then the author has plain sail- 
ing, and he strikes out with freedom which imparts interest to the narrative. 
The value of the first part of the book lies in what it does not tell rather 
than in what it does tell. It hes at least, this merit: that it gives the other 
side of the picture from that which has been drawn by such writers as Irving 
and Prescott. Winsor clips the wings of these imaginative writers, but he 
gives a better portrait, or, at least, a fairer one, than Mr. H. H. Bancroft, 
who has undertaken to judge the character of Columbus from a critical 
standpoint. Bancroft slashes, but Winsor cuts nearer tothe line. We mies, 
to be sure, the expression in the statue which the other artists have gi: en. 
Our hero worship receives a wet blanket; but as the narrative proceeds, 
and the facts are brought out, the magnificence of the man comes back. and 
we cannot help admire bim, notwithstanding his flaws and imperfections. 
The portraits of Columbus which have heen painted are reproduced in this 
volume and descriptions of them given by the author. Any one who looks 
bp these portraits will be impressed with the thought that he was a man 
of great force of character, but the wonder is that with so much poverty 
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and so many disappointments, and so much of a struggle to get a heari 

that he could have proved so great a commander. The portraits are as fol- 

lows: 1. LaCasa’s map; 2. Jouvins’, the earliest engraved likeness; 3. The 

Florence Columbus; 4. Yanez Columbus; 5. De Brys’; 6. The bust of Co- 

lumbus at Havana, The book contains also portraits of Marco Polo; Las . 

Cassars, a very remarkable man; of Magellan; of Cortez; of Ferdinand 

and Isabella; of the brother of Columbus, and several others. The maps 

which are reproduced are, however, the best or the most valuable engrav- 
ings in the book. They are worth nothing as pictures, but are a wonderful 
source of information. These show the progress of discovery even when 
unattended by any letter press. The picture of the ships of 1486 and the 
cathedral of Cordova and Seville give additional interest. ‘Tnere are some 
points to interest ethnologists, as, for instance, the description of the earliest 
aborigines of San Domingo and the Bahama Islands, as compared with the 

Caribs, a later race. These were cannibals. The earlier race; the author 

thinks, may have been the remnant of the European river drift; they had 

been bourne across the ocean by the currents to the Canaries, and from the 

Canaries to the Bahamas. He quotes from Prof. W. K. Brooks, who has 

made a stu ly of the bones found in the caves of the Bahamas, and who re- 

ports that these indicate a muscular, heavy people, with protuberant jaws, 
sloping eyes, round skulls, flattened on the forehead—“a result singularl 
confirming Columbus’ saying that he had seen people with broader heads 
than he had ever seen.” 

i Years Among the Zulus. By Joseph Tyler. Congregational Sunda: 
*r chool and Publishing Societv. : 4 nites af 
This is a charming book. Itis as interesting as a book of travels, but is 

more instructive than the majority of such books. Mr. Tyler and his wife 

were very successful missionaries in South Africa; some of the most remark- 
able results followed their labors; Christian civilization was introduced 
into Africa by their means. Theirs were lives well spent. The change was 
not only in the externals of the people, but one can see from the portraits of 
the black men who were teachers and preachers that a still greater change 
has come over the character of the people. The portrait of Mr. Tyler is 
given asa frontispiece and is interesting; but that of Mrs. Tyler is very 
winning. we 

In the line of archeology and ethnology, missionaries are acknowledged 
to be useful. Mr. Tyler is not an exception, as the following notes taken at 
random will show: The Zulus believe in a bird of heaven which, they say, 
comes down during a thunder storm ; the doctors watch for the appearance 
of this bird and use the fat to annoint the lightning sticks on the huts. 

The Zulus are snake worshipers; when the body dies the wnnoya is sup- 

ed to take up its abode inasnake. If an otter should be killed in the 

ay time it must not be removed until a certain amount of maneouvering 
for fear of the deluge, the otter being a water animal. Totemism of the 
taboo kind is common; prayer is offered before and after an animal is 
killed. Ancestral spirits are the objects of Zulu worship ; spirit doctors are 
common, they swear by the op of the Zulu kings that none of them 
should aband n the worship of their forefathers. A young man is some- 
times seen with a pair of deer-horns attached to his forehead, while about 
his neck are strung leopard’s teeth, pieces of crocodile skin, claws of birds 
and small bags of medicine. The interior of an habitation is s ive; 

the fire-place is a saucer-like excavation in the center of the floor, with a 

rim around it six inches high, to keep fire brands and ashes from scattering; 

pits about six feet deep are dug as large as a an sbaped more like a 

jar, with a covering of flat stones, in which Indian corn and cereals are 

stored. A kraal is simply a collection of small huts arranged about a circu- 
lar fence which encloses the cattle fold; the huts are made of long wattles 
or poles, the ends of which are fastened in the ground, the tops lashed. 
together, a strong basket-like roof is supported by horizontal poles resting 
upon two or more upright posts; in the hut the smoke has no chimney. 

Their pillows are small wooden stools. about five inches high, on which they 

rest their neck. The Zulus are too proud of their elaborate head-dresg to 

bring it in contact with the ground. 








